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Agriculture is the most healthy, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man.— WasHINGTON. 
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The following is an extract from the law of the United 
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OUR HINTS ON THE WORK FOR THE MONTH, 

In our hints and directions on the work for each 
month, as plowing, sowing seeds, planting trees, 
&c., it will be observed that they do not, in all cases, 
appear to be adapted for the season. But when 
the wide extent of country is considered, to which 
these directions are presumed to apply, together 
with the variety of climates embraced, at a time, 
within its limits, it is obvious that discrepancies, 
in these respects, must unavoidably occur. For 
instance, in the southern parts of Florida, Louisiana, 
and of Texas, where frost seldom or never is known, 
the operations of planting, harvesting, &c., may gen- 
erally be commenced at Teen a month earlier than 
in the northern parts of Carolina, Arkansas, and 
of Tennessee. Again, similar operations on the 
farm, in the southern parts of Virginia, Kentucky, 
and of Missouri, may be commenced a month or two 
earlier than in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, or 
in the northern part of New York. 

Hence the necessity, in general directions like 
those under consideration, of adapting them to the 
most southern limits of the regions they are de- 
signed to be applied. If too early for the first of 
the month in which they are published. the saga- 
cious husbandman can readily postpone them a few 
weeks, when nature and experience should alone 
be his guide. 





WORK FOR APRIL, NORTH AND WEST. 
General Remarks.—All work neglected to be 
done last month or impracticable to be performed 
in consequence of frost or snow, as directed in 
our last number, may be accomplished in this. 
Fences may be repaired or new ones built; sward- 
bound meadows and old fields, as well as fields of 
winter wheat and rye, may be harrowed, top-dress- 
ed, seeded, and rolled; tobacco beds prepared and 
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ardens, fruit garden, flower garden, orchard, pleas- 
as re ae the allotment, or classification of 
spring crops, may still be performed agreeably to 
our directions for March. 

Plowing and Pulverizing Ground for Spring 
Crops.—All grounds not already prepared for spring 
crops, that have become sufficiently dry, may now 
be properly and deeply plowed, leaving no balks, 
and iaying the furrow slices flat. We emphasize 
the word “deeply,” implying that deep,cultivation 
is indispensable, if we wish to develope the full 
capability of the soil; and that, under equal cir- 
cumstances, the land, (very loose, sandy, soils ex- 
cepted,) which is subsoiled, whether by plow, fork, 
or spade, will always produce the largest, crops, 
since it is well known that the complete airing of 
the soil, from a depth of 12 to 20 inches, greatly 
facilitates those chemical changes which have been 

roved to be essentially requisite in Serna ho 
healthy growth of plants. The subsoiling of hard 
or gravelly soils should be commenced as early as 
the season will permit, first by opening the furrow 
as deeply as possible with a common four-horse 
plow, and then following with the subsoil plow, 
drawn by four or six horses, »y which means the 
ground will thoroughly be broken up, and shat- 
tered to a depth of 14 to 20 inches. The opera- 
tion will be slow, to be sure, as not more than three 
fourths of an acre can be plowed in a day, and the 
wear and tear of tackle and teams will be great; 
but all this will be counterbalanced by the saving 
of labor and the increase of future crops; and be- 
sides, every description of subsequent culture will 
easily be effected more cheaply in a loose soil, 
than in one that is hard, like a turnpike road. 

In harrowing newly-plowed sod, it is better to 
commence at the ‘‘ dead furrow,” in the middle of 
the Jand, running lengthwise of the furrow, in di- 
verging curves from the centre, and lapping the 
harrow at least one half. By this method, it will 
be found that, instead of tearing up the sod, it will 
smooth down the furrow slice, afford the team a 
better surface to walk upon, require less power, 
and in the end, more effectually perform the work. 

Application of Manures, Sowing, §c.—In order 
to keep your land in good condition, with the ex- 
ception of those newly-cleared, and rich “ bottoms,” 
or “intervals,” you must add as much vegetable 
matter and chemical salts, in the form of fertilizers, 
as you carry off. If your land yield you large 
crops, you ought as liberally to furnish it with ma- 
nure. Remember that you cannot constantly take 
out of the land, and add nothing, without impov- 
erishing it; but you can add enough to supply all 
you carry off, and yet, in most cases, farm your land 
profitably. 

In the application of manures. choice should be 
made of those only which contribute to the nour- 
ishment and perfect growth of the particular kinds 
of plants you cultivate. naving reference, at the 
same time, to an ?mmediate and a continued effect 
on the crops in rotation. As a general rule, com- 


mon barnyard manure and guano, with occasional 
amendments by green-sand or potash marl, wood or 
vegetab'e ashes, coal ashes, soot, saltpetre and the 
refuse of powder mills, nitrate of soda, silicate of 
potash, common salt, ammoniacal liquor from the 
gas works, blood, urine and the offal of animals, fish, 





bristles, hair, wool, woollen rags and the refuse of 
woollen factories, burnt horn piths, bone dust, 
horn shavings, poudrette, lime, plaster of Paris, road 
scrapings and street manure, old mortar, brick dust, 
burnt clay, shell or coral sand, seaweed, marsh or 
pond muck, weeds, leaves and leaf mold, peat, 
charcoal dust, oil cake, cotton seed, green clover, 
buckwheat, vines of the cow pea, &«., will serve 
for almost every cultivated plant. Among these 
substances, plaster, charcoal dust, and potash marl, 
used in connexion with guano,—or, plaster, char- 
coal, bone dust, oyster-shell lime, and coral sand, 
applied in connexion with farmyard dung, will af- 
ford, perhaps, the most economical and best guar- 
antee for a fair average return from a rotation of 
crops. 

Guano and farmyard or stable manure, it applied 
alone before planting or sowing, should be plowed 
under to a depth of four to six inches, or they may 
be scattered and covered with earth in hills or drills. 
The same rule will also apply to the offal of animals, 
fish, hair, bristles, wool, woollen rags, horn shavings, 
horn piths, oil cake, cotton seed, weeds, and green 
crops. Lime, plaster, marl, coal ashes, charcoal dust, 
soot, old mortar, brick dust, burnt clay, coral sand, 
street manure, common salt, nitrate of soda, silicate of 
potash, bone dust, phosphate of lime, saltpetre, 
and the refuse of powder manufactories may be 
spread broadcast on the surface and harrowed in at 
the time of sowing the seed. The other fertilizers, 
as named above, may be employed in composts for 
top-dressings, or otherwise; and some of them may 
be used in a liquid state, after the plants to which 
they are to be . have made some progress in 
their growth. This subject will be resumed from, 
month to month, as often as the season and cir- 
cumstances may require. “ae 

All those who were not able to sow their oats 
last month, from the nature of the season, or cli- 
mate, should lose no time in getting them in as 
early as possible. In the order of rotation, where 
the land is in good tilth, they may follow clover, 
flax, turnips, carrots, potatoes, wheat, rye, barley, 
peas, or Indian corn, without the addition of ma- 
nure. But where the land is poor, there will be an 
increased yield by sowing each acre, broadcast, with 
1 bushel of plaster, 5 bushels of wood ashes or 
the same quantity of oyster-shell lime, thorougly 
mixed with the seed. From 2 to 4 bushels of oats 
are sufficient to sow an acre, which should be well 
harrowed in and rolled. 

Barley, also, should be sown as early this month 
as possible, at the rate of 2 to 4 bushels per acre. 
If intended to lay the field down to grass, there 
may be mixed with it 12 Ibs. of clover seed, or 1 
peck of Timothy, or 2 bushels of orchard grass 
seed per acre. In the order of rotation, barley may 
succeed wheat, oats, or a clover ley, on land in good 
condition, or a well-manured and cleanly-hoed crop 
of turnips, carrots, or Indian corn; but barnyard 
manures should never be applied directly to this 
grain, unless it be a light top-dressing of compost 
on different soils, or in moderate quantity after the 
plants are somewhat advanced in their growth. 

Spring wheat may still be sown, but the earlier 
this is done the better. If your land has long been 
under cultivation and is in good tilth, the wheat, in 
rotation, may follow clover, flax, potatoes, turnips, 
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carrots, barley, or Indian corn. But if it be poor, 
it will be useless to attempt this crop without the 
addition of some fertilizer or dung. On soils only 
moderately rich in vegetable matter or the remains 
of organic manures, which were applied to the pre- 
vious crops, 200 !bs. of Peruvian guano or 30 cu- 
bic yards, (six cords,) of stable or barnyard manure 
may be p'owed under with 12 bushels of bone dust, 
“ay See to sowing the seed; or, what would still 

e better, a top-dressing, spread broadcast just be- 
fore harrowing in the grain, composed of 15 cubic 
yards, (three cords,) of barnyard manure, 100 lbs. 
of guano, 1 bushel of plaster of Paris, and 5 
bushels each, of charcoal dust, wood ashes, oyster- 
shell lime, bone dust, and common salt. But if 
your land be exhausted by injudicious tillage, 
double the above-named quantities may be added 
whether used as a top-dressing or plowedin. Land 
thus treated will bear an excellent crop of wheat 
and will be in a good condition for rotation for a 
series of years. From 14 to 2 bushels of seed 
may be sown to an acre, previously washed several 
times in strong brine, or soaked two hours in a satu- 
rated solution of Glauber’s salt, and then thoroughly 
mixed with 6 quarts of dry, powdered, air-slacked 
lime. If you design to lay the field down to grass, 
8 quarts of clover seed, mixed with 6 quarts of 
Timothy, or 1 bushel of orchard-grass seed, may 
be sown to each acre with the wheat. 

Indian corn, if the land be rich and in good tilth, 
may follow, in rotation, almost any of our field 
crops; but if it be poor, or ‘bound out” by graz- 
ing or cropping with hay, it is preferable to plant 
with potatoes the first year, and after harvesting 
them in the fall, to spread broadcast on each acre, 
50 cubic yards, (ten cords,) of barnyard manure 
which should immediately be plowed in; and the 
spring following, 75 cubic yards, (fifteen cords,) of 
green, unfermented stable manure, spread on the 
surface and plowed under, should be added to bring 
the land in good heart. Then, as soon as the apple 
blossom begins to appear, and the Juneberry, (shad- 
bush,) is in full blow, or the “ white-oak leaf, is of 
the size of a squirrel’s ear,” the corn may be 
planted and cultivated the usual way. But as com- 
paratively few of our farmers, in the Atlantic 
states, have sufficient manure of this kind to apply 
to their lands, they must be fertilized by other 
ané*more economical means. In many localities, 
this may be done with oyster-shell lime, mar], wood 
ashes, guano, poudrette, fish,swamp and pond muck, 
composted or worked over by hogs, or the scrapings 
of roads and streets. If your land has not been 
previously limed or marled, by nature or otherwise, 
and the soil is rather thin, 25 bushels of lime to the 
acre, sown broadcast and harrowe in previous to 
planting, will be sufficient, or what would be equi- 
valent, say 50 bushels of leached ashes or 100 
bushels of marl. If the ground be in tolerable 
heart, double these quantities may be applied; but 
if stiff and clayey, or is rich in vegetable or organic 
remains, ani is deficient in calcareous matter, 100 
bushels of lime may be employed to the acre or 
300 bushels of marl. Pigstye manure, street 
sweepings, and composts made of road scrapings, 
fish, guano, plaster of Paris, pond muck, &c., may 
he applied, in the hill, at the rate of 75 cubic yards 
or 15 cords per acre. Poudrette should not be used 





as an exclusive manure for corn, but may be ap- 
plied at the time of planting by scattering a gill to 
each hill. The application of guano, fish, charcoal, 
plaster, oyster-shell lime, and coal or wood ashes 
will further be treated of in the after culture. 

Early potatoes, if not planted Jast month, should 
be put in this, as soon as the season will permit. 
If the ground is not already sufficiently rich, each 
hill should receive about 3 quarts of horse manure 
and half a pint of oyster-shell lime, as soor. as the 
potatoes are dropped, say 8 cords or 40 cubic yards 
to the acre. If planted ona mellow sod, no ma- 
nure will be required other than the oyster-shell 
lime. In all cases, the soil should be well pulver- 
ized by the plow and harrow so as to be perfectly 
friable, dry, and loose. Cultivating in Kills, say 
three feet apart each way, is the most convenient 
mode of tillage, as they admit of a more thorough 
stirring of the ground with the cultivator or plow. 
Two middling-sized potatoes, (say two inches in 
diameter,) or three small ones, (one inch in di- 
ameter,) may be dropped in each hill, then cov- 
ered with the manure, and lastly with two or three 
inches of light earth. Three and a half bushels 
of the small-sized potatoes or 20 bushels of the 
larger ones will be sufficient to plant an acre. 
“‘ Greening” the tubers in some warm apartment, 
as near a kitchen stove, fora few weeks previous 
to planting, will hasten the maturity of the crop. 
And potatoes with sprouted shoots, eight inches 
long, laid horizontally in the bottom of the hills 
have a tendency to increase the yields on account 
of a greater length of stem below ground. 

Onions may be cultivated agreeably to the direc- 
tions given at pp. 105 and 141, of our seventh 
volume ; and celery as directed at p. 78 of the 
same. 

For the cultivation of carrots, parsnips, mangold 
wurtzel, beets, &c., as field crops, the reader is refer- 
red to Allen’s “ American Farm Book,” and our back 
volumes. 

Any work omitted Jast month, as laid down in 
our March number, may be done this, if the for- 
wardness of the season will permit. 

Kitchen Garden.—Early cucumbers, melons, cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, lettuce, radishes, &c., which 
have been brought forward in hot beds, should be 
transplanted this month into open ground. Let 
the asparagus beds be attended to. Sow the various 
kinds of table vegetables and early root crops for 
open culture. Tomatoes, eggplants, and peppers, 
that have been forwarded in pots, can be planted 
out the latter part of the month. 

Fruit Garden and Orchard.—Al\ kinds of north- 
ern fruit trees should be transplanted this month, 
before the leaf buds come out. Grafting and spring 
inoculation must also be performed. Strawberry 
beds may now be dressed, cleaned, and supplied 
with a small sprinkling of guano or some other 
stimulating manure. Currants, raspberries, and 
gooseberries, that have not received attention before, 
can now be pruned. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds.—The 
ground about bulbs that have not yet started may 
now be forked or hoed. Herbaceous perennials 
may be transplanted into flower borders. Hedges 
and shrubs may be trimmed and box-edging set out. 
Top-dress lawns. 
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WORK FOR APRIL, SOUTH. 

Cultivation of Cotton.—At the beginning of this 
month, attend to the planting of cotton seed, and 
continue its culture as recommended at p. 81, of our 
second volume. 

Rice.—Plant upland rice in drills about 18 inches 
apart, or sow broadcast and harrow in the seed as 
with lowland rice. Cover the ground two inches 
thick with old rice straw, in order to keep down 
gtassand weeds and to nourish the crop. Irriga- 
tion is unnecessary in the cultivation of this variety 
of rice. It will grow on poor, sandy ridges as well 
as on lands that are wet. Continue to sow low- 
land rice as directed last month. 

Cane Fields—Attend to your cane fields; keep 
the earth loose and clear of weeds. 

Tobacco Plants.—Occasionally stir the earth 
around your tobacco plants, both with the hand and 
the hoe. First, shave the surface, and after the 
plants increase in size, gradually draw a slight bed 
towards them. Examine the plants closely, every 
night and morning, and destroy the numerous 
worms which feed upon them. First, look fora 
small grub about the roots under ground, and after- 
wards a large ugly worm on the leaf. There is 
also a small worm which attacks the buds of the 
plant, and if not killed, will surely prevent its fur- 
ther growth. Another worm, of a still smaller 
size, may be found within the two coats of the 
leaves, which feeds on the juices of the plant alone. 

Kitchen Garden.—During this month, plant toma- 
toes, cabbage, chives, early peas, leeks, parsley, 
beets, carrots, mustard, celery, eggplant, lettuce, 
roquet, radishes, (long and round,) beans, okra, cu- 
cumbers, melons, pumpkins, squashes, and Indian 
corn. Prepare your ground for sweet potatoes, as 
directed last month. 

Fruit Garden, Shrubbery, §c.—Now is a good 
time to transplant evergreens of all kinds, including 
lemons and oranges. Let them be watered, until 
they take root. 


CUTTING AND GRINDING SUGAR CANE. 

From private letters from some of our southern 
friends, we observe that they take exceptions to 
our remarks in the ‘work for the months of 
January and February,” in regard to cutting and 
grinding cane. In preparing these articles, a wider 
range must be admitted for all our readers, in point 
time and season, than can be limited to any individ- 
ual or section. We have long been perfectly 
aware that the planters of Louisiana generally com- 
plete their cane harvest early in December. But 
the case is far different in the southern parts of 
Florida and in the south-easterly part of Texas, 
where we have numerous subscribers. 

We make this explanation in relation to one pro- 
duct only, in order that our readers may fully un- 
derstand that, relative periods can only be assigned 
for sowing, planting, and harvesting particular 
products, aud that considerable variations must ne- 
cessariiy be made in applying our remarks to every 
section where our journal is read or known. 
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THE QUANTITY OF SEEDS USUALLY SOWN TO 
AN ACRE. 


WE are often applied to for information as to 
the proper quantity of field and garden seeds that 
is necessary to sow an acre of ground. This, it 





will be perceived, cannot be definitely answered, as 
all seeds differ in their degree of excitability, or ra- 
ae of germination, and are influenced more or 
ess by the moisture, temperature, and richness of 


| the soil, as well as by the season and climate in 


which they are sown. Thus, no two seeds taken 
from the same seed vessel will germinate precisely 
at the same time, but on the contrary, one will 
often do so promptly, while its companion seed will 
remain dormant in the soil for one or more years. 

For instance, fresh tobacco seedlings have been 
known to continue to appear annually for ten years 
on the same plot, though no seed was sown after 
the first year. The same phenomenon often occurs 
for two or three years, with the hawthorn, the 
peony, and other plants. Why one seed is more 
easily excited than another is as yet unexplained. 

The quantity of field seeds usually sown broad- 
cast per acre, in this country, is as follows :— 


Wheat, 14 to 2 bushels. 


' Barley, - ° ° 15“ Qs it 
Vats, - - - 2 “ 4 e 
Rye, = B = 1 “ 9 6c 
Buckwheat, - - $ “ é 
Millet, - . . ; * %& 63 
Indian corn, - . » = § s 
Rice, - - - .; * @ ee 
Beans, - - . . =F “6 
Peas, - : . 23 “ 33 6 
Hemp, - - = : =e - 
Flax, - - - ; “8 oc 
Timothy, -  - 12 “ 24 quarts. 
Mustard, - . 8 ** 920 “ 


Herd’s grass, (redtop,) 12 “ 16 “ 
Flatturnip, - - 2 * 3 Ibs, 
Red clover, - - 10 “ 16 “ 
White clover, - , *-4 = 
Kentucky blue grass, 10 “ 15 " 
Raygrass, - - 10 ‘$16 “ 
Orchard grass, cock’sfoot,20 ‘ 30 » 
The following table shows the quantity of seeds 
usually sown to an acre in rows or drills: — 


Cotton seed, ~ 2 to 45. bushels 
Broom corn, . 1 * 14, CU 
Beans, - ~ i | 2 “6 
Peas, - - _ 2 6 
Peanuts, - - 1 * 2 “c 
Potatoes, - - 3 “« 25 ft 
Weld, - =2= 2 “4 4 quarts 
Woad, - - 4 “ 6 Ibs. 
Lucern, - “ 8 = 2 sed 
Onions, - - 4 " 5 ” 
Carrots, - - 2 és 2; « 
Parsnips, = - 4 . 5 “ 
Beets, : - 4 6 6 $s 


BROWN CORN. 

















Distances of hills'Quantity requir-(Quantity requir 
apart. ied 4 grs. toahill.jed 5 grs. toa hill. 
Feet. Feet. i Quarts. Quarts. 
3 by 2 | 14.5 18.2 
= @ 9.7 12.1 
st * 3 8.3 10.4 
33 * 34 7.1 8.9 
4% 3 | 7.3 9.1 
4“ 3b | 6.2 7.8 
a SE 5.4 6.8 
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ECONOMICAL BEE HOUSE. 

One of the most delusive errors of the age, which 
T have had to combat with, is the prevailing opi- 
nion among bee keepers of this country, and [ might 
add, of the whole world, that bees should be kept 
as warn as possible in winter, especially, and at 
all other times when the thermometer does not rise 
above 80° or 90°F. In order to produce the de- 
sired heat, bee housesare constructed, as warm as pos- 
sible, fronting the south, of course ; and, during the 
heat of summer, the hives stand exposed, perhaps, to 
the full rays of the sun, with not a breath of air 
circulating around them, and where a steak could 
almost be broiled, if necessary. If not fully ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, the heat merely from 
reflection, is so intense that the labors of this insect 
are often entirely suspended, and they are seen 
clustering upon the outsides of their hives, utterly 
unable to exist within. 

There seems to be a pall of moral darkness hov- 
my | over the management of bees, from one end 
of the globe to the other. While the march of in- 
tellect is making the most rapid strides to perfec- 
tion in the arts; while every branch of science 
and industry is moving onward, the management of 
the little bee is clouded with tradition and super- 
stition, and now lies, almost precisely where it did 
in the days of Aristotle and Pliny. 


well nigh broken down in her vigorous, primeval 
spirit, that actuates her in the forest, where she has 
nature alone to deal with. The only manner in 
which we can aid her in her labors, is to permit her 





to carry outher own natural habits and customs, 
to the greatest possible extent. She wants no 
screens, bars, tubes, ventilators, nor other humbug- 
gery about her; but simply the free use of her 
own powers—her own instinct and reason, to pro- 
tect her from the dangers of every foe. 

The preceding cut shows a bee house twelve feet 
long, five feet wide, and six feet high to the plates 
that receive the roof. It is simply clapboarded up 
against ordinary joists. It may be ceiled or plas: 
tered on the inside, if desirable. There isan open- 
ing in the rear, one foot wide, as may be perceived 
in the illustration. This is the principle that. I 
have introduced, and which is entirely new. It is 
a principle that can never be subverted, and it is also 
a principle, that needs only to be explained, to carry 
conviction to every man’s mind of its necessity. 

It will also be perceived by the engraving, that 
a couple of boards are placed in front, under the 
eves of the roof. The lower one is hung to the 
upper one by butt hinges, and is susceptible of be- 
ing raised, and let down, at pleasure. This is 
another improvement that [ submit. The object of 
this movable board, is to allow the rays of the sun 
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It is true, many persons have attempted a revo- 
lution in the labors of the bee, seeking by art and 
invention to draw from her, great and unprecedent- 
ed gatherings of the mellifluous juices; but they 
have greatly mistaken the nature of the insect, with 
which they have to deal. She requires not the aid 
of man, to teach her the art of producing honey. 
Perfect in her labors, she stands forth a pattern for 
man to follow—not by him to be turned aside from 
the course that God has laid before her. She re- 
quires no stimulus, or incentive to action from us, 
but only asks a tenement of the proper dimensions, 
and her just inheritance of the air of heaven, that 
is cruelly withheld from her, through ignorance, 
and she will perform all that nature demands of 
her. 

By the thousand-and-one complicated inventions 
of the day, that have nothing but their novelty to 





recommend them, the bee is retarded, athwarted, and 


to enter freely, in the months of March, April, and 
May ; when the larve are in progress of de- 
velopment, and at the only season when 
bees require the benefit of the sun; that is, 
to shine fully upon the hives. In the sum- 
mer, fall, and winter, it is to be let down, and 

thus shade the hives as much as poasible. 
The opening in the rear of the building is 
one foot wide; to close which, a shutter is 
made of a single board, well cleated to pre- 
* vent warping, as well as that in front a 
It is hung on hinges, and is to be kept open 
at all seasons except in the months of March, 


« ¢ April, and May as above, or when it should 
<=--.. be temporarily closed, during the prevalence 


——. 5 
——- 


Bi of very high winds, when the bees meet with 


— 


difficulty in alighting at thehives, on their re- 
turn from the fields. 

The hives may rest on a shelf floor board, so ar- 
ranged as to be moved back and forward at pleas- 
ure. The benefit of this is, to place the hives in 
the spring, where the rays of the sun will fully 
reach them, and when warm weather approaches, to 
move them back where they will be in the shade. 
In the winter season, they should be moved back, 
and the rear shutter kept raised. By this course, 
the bees will not feel inclined to go abroad much, 
and especially when the ground is covered with 
snow ; not one bee in ten will leave the hives, that 
would come forth, if this opening did not exist. I 
need not here inform the reader, how many thoue- 
sand families of bees are destroyed in this country 
annually, by so placing them,that false and decep- 
tive appearances of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere allure them to their destruction. . 

Hives may be suspended, or they may rest on 
stools in a house of this character. I simply give 
the principle of its construction, and the apiarian 
may build of such size as he may choose, and 
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lace it wherever he may please. A house of this 
description, constructed of bricks, has great merit ; 
but I cannot go further in the details of this highly 
important subject on this occasion. The whole 
is fully and elaborately discussed in my “ Manual” 
of 349 pages about to be issued from the press, the 
character of which has not been overrated. I have 
concluded an arrangement with one of the most ex- 
sensive publishing houses in Broadway, to forward 
the plates to England, for the purpose of appearing 
there, simultaneously witb its publication here. 
T. B. Miner. 
New York, Feb. 15th, 1849. 


(asian 
ADULTERATION CF FOOD.—No. 10. 

Catchup.—The article imported under the name 
of * walnut catchup” is usually strongly impreg- 
nated with the salts of copper. In fact, this con- 
diment is often nothing else than the residue left 
after the process employe for obtaining distilled vin- 
egar, subsequently diluted with a decoction of the 
outer, green bark of the English wa!nut, (Madeira 
nut,) and seasoned with allspice, Cayenne pepper, 
onions, and common salt. ‘ 

When catchup, or indeed any sauce, is prepared by 
boiling in a copper or brass vessel, it invariably re- 
tains traces, and even large proportions of copper 
on the one hand, and of copper and zine on the 
other, both of which, to a greater or less extent, 
are dangerous in use. Thus, in making walnut 
catclup, the outer green shell of the nut, or the 
juice of the same, is usualiy boiled in a copper vessel] 
after having been suffered to turn black, by expo- 
sure to the air in combination with common salt, 
with anchovies, garlic, shalotes, cloves, allspice, 
mace, pepper, ginger, horseradish, vinegar, &c., the 
produce of which must always be contaminated 
with metallic sults. The only method by which 
this evil can be avoided, is to have the inner sur- 
face of tie copper empioved weil tinned, or to use 
salt-ziazeu earthen vesseis, or those made of iron 
properly enamelied within, 

At present, boia mushroom and walnut catchup, 
are manufactured in a similar manner ; and in many 
instances, the former is often adulterated with from 
one fourth to two thirds of the Jatter. In fact, 
many of the articles imported and sold in this 
country under the names of walnut and mushroom 
catchup, consists of a heterogenous mixture of all 
kinds of materials that are convertible into the 
semblance of catchun. . 

Olive Oil.—The adulteration olive or salad oil is 
generaliy subject to, is the addition of nut oil, oil 
of poppies, lard oil, and other animal or vegetable 
oils of inferior quality and price. ~ Sometimes it 
contains a poisonous admixture of Jead or zine, ' 
which is accidentally derived from some of the ves- 
sels employe in its manufacture, as is practiced in 
Spain, by suifering the oil to beco:ne clear in leaden | 
cisterns 2fore it is brought to market for sale. 

live oil, it is well known, is the product from 
the pulp of the fruit of the olive, and when pure, 








is slightly yellow, or greenish yellow, (more espe- 
cially when new,) very fluid, slightly odorous, and 


possesses a soft and agreeable taste. It is one, 


of the least changeable of oils, but when not care- 





fully made, soon becomes rancid, and then pos- 
sesses a very disagreeable taste and smell. If pure, 


when shaken in a vial only half filled, the “ bead,” 
or bubbles, rapidly disappear; but if adulterated 
with poppy or nut oil, they continue longer before 
they burst. Olive oil is also completely congealed 
when cooled by ice; but the oil of poppies remains 
partly liquid, even when it forms less than one 
fourth of the bulk; and nut oil, the extract of the 
kernel of the Madeira nut, (Juglans regia,) is still 
more easily detected, as it does not solidify before 
it reaches a temperature of 16° below zcro of 
Fahrenheit’s scale. As the specific gravity of 
olive oil is less than either that of nut oil or that 
of the oil of poppies, its density will accordingly 
be increased in proportion to the adulteration of the 
two last named. 

The addition of lard oil can easily be detected by 
the taste and smell, particularly when the suspected 
article is heated, or slightly burnt over a brisk fire. 

ae 


THE COW—HER — “Er AND MANAGEMENT. 
oO, . 


Blain, or Blistered Tongue.—This disease gene- 
rally prevails during the months of March, April, 
and May. Its attacks are most frequent with cows 
which have been brought in lean and low in condi- 
tion, and have begun to thrive and get into a better 
state. It also comes on when the weather is some- 
what variable, as those days which are alternated 
with sunshine and storms, or showers of rain or 
snow. 

The malaly evidently proceeds from too great a 
fullness of the arteries, by which too great a quan- 
tity of blood is determined to the head of the ani- 
mal, as well as to the whole external parts. Hence 
the regular circulation is altered, and a state of 
stagnation is produced in the various parts of the 
body. 

The first symptoms that show themselves are a 
swelling of the eyes and eyelids, as well as of the 
fundament, “shape,” udder, and teats, all of which 
assume, more or less, a purple appearance. In the 
progress of the disease, the distress of the animal is 
so great, that she opens her mouth wide, extending 
her tongue out of it to the utmost stretch, from 
which issues a considerable quantity of watery and 
frothy fluid. On examing the tongue, a large blis- 
ter generally appears on its under side, and the in- 
side of the mouth sometimes assumes a purplish hue. 

When the disease advances to this height, the 
whole of the skin acquires a similar state of swell- 
ing as that described in the tongue, from the rapid 
determination of the blood to the surface. Indeed, 
the body of the cow, when touched, sometimes 
feels quite moist, and the roots of the hair become 
surfeited with blood. 

This malady is considered as highly dangerous, 
if not timely remedied and diligently attended to. 
The first and most certain means of relief is copious 
bleeding; and if performed on the first attack, the 
cure may be considered as ceriain. At this stage 
of the disease, a common fleam will be sufficient 
for the operation, and a quantity of blood not less 
than two or three quarts may be taken away. By 


‘this discharge, the symptoms of the swelling will 


abate in every part of the body ; but if the opera- 
tion has been delayed till the disease has gained 
ground, the lancet, or a sharp-pointed knife must 
be used, which it will often be necessary to 
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penetrate into the jugular vein no less than 
two inches and a half, from the thickness of the 
skin, before the requisite evacuation can be effected. 
Should the operator be timid, and the animal show 
symptoms of immediate danger, the same relief 
may be obtained by cutting off a piece from the tail 
or ear, or by thrusting a slender-bladed knife 
through the gristle of the nose. When the opera- 
tion of bleeding is complete, and some abatement 
of the disease obtained, the following medicine 
may be given, at one dose, in two quarts of warm 
water gruel, made of oat or Indian meal, in which 
half a pint of molasses has been previously mix- 
ed :— 

Epsom salts, *{ 1b ; mustard, in powder, 132 oz. ; aniseed, 

wdered, 3% oz. ; juniper berries, powdered, 134 oz. ; saltpe- 
tre, (nitre,) 27 oz. 


This medicine must be varied in its dose accord- 
ing to the size and strength of the animal; as one 
and a half pounds of Epsom salts will be necessary 
for cows of a larger size, while the quantity as 
directed above will be sufficient for small ones. 
[f the medicine prove laxative, it will be unneces- 
sary to give more; but should it not have any 
effect in sixteen hours, the dose may be repeated. 

The blisters under the tongue, generally require 
a particular management ; first by breaking them, 
and then rubbing the parts with salt and vinegar, 
which will resist the effects of the inflammation, 
and effect a cure. 

In three or four days after the abatement of the 
disease, the hide of the animal sometimes becomes 
extremely hard, and particularly so on each side of 
the fore ribs: and this hardness so increases that 
this part of the skin will be lifeless and destroyed. 
In the course of a fortnight it will gradually sepa- 
rate from the body, bringing with it the hair and its 
roois, in the place of which a fresh skin will be 
formed, with the exception of a few points, that 
will be somewhat more tedious to heal. In the 
latter case, the operation of bleeding and purging 
with Epsom salts, as directed above, should be suc- 
‘ceeded by the following diaphoretic medicine, ad- 
ministered at one dose, in three pints of mild beer 
or ale, to be repeated every day, or every other day, 
as circumstances may require, until the cure is 
complete :— 


Sulphur, 3 02. ; salipetre, 34 oz. ; valerian, %{ oz. ; camphor, 
14g drachms ; grains of Paradise, 3 drachms. 


During the continuance of the before-named me- 
dicines, the regimen of the cow should consist of 
water gruel, warm mashes made of malt and bran, 
or Indian meal, given with sweet hay, which should 
be followed for some days before she is made to re- 
turn to her usual feeding. 

—— $n 

PER CENTAGE OF Orn Propucep By Various 
Serps.—The oils contained in various seeds, as 
given by Professor Johnston, are as follows :— 


per cent. 
Flax seed, - - 11 to 22 
Hemp seed, - - 14“ 25 
Rape seed, - . 40“ 70 
White mustard seed, = 36 * 38 
Sweet almonds, - - 40 * 54 
Bitter almonds, - - 28 “ 46 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN BAVARIA. 

Tue agriculture of Bavaria, for some years past, 
has experienced a great improvement in conse- 
quence of the system of national education which 
has been adopted, and by the teaching of agricul- 
ture and gardening both by books and examples in 
the schools. Oneof the first consequences was an 
improved rotation of crops. Almost the whole of 
this advancement originated with M. Hazzi, an 
agricultural writer and editor of an agricultural pa- 
per, in Munich. The activity and patriotic exer- 
tions of this gentleman are beyond all praise. It 
was chiefly through his labors that a piece of 
ground was added to every parochial school in Ba- 
varia, to be cultivated by the larger pupils in their 
leisure hours, under the direction of their teacher. 

In these schools the boys were practically taught 
agriculture, horticulture, domestic economy, and 
forest as well as orchard culture, by the aid of 
small duodecimo catechisms, illustrated by wood 
cuts, which were afforded for seven or eight cents 
per volume. The girls are taught, in a similar 
manner, domestic economy, including cookery, and 
the rearing and management of silkworms. 

Since these schools have come into existence, an 
entirely new generation of cultivators have arisen, 
and the consequence has been, that agriculture in 
Bavaria, more especially what may be called “ cot- 
tage agriculture,” or rural economy, has been car- 
ried to a higher degree of perfection than in any 
other state in Central Germany. 

As a powerful means of extending a knowledge 
of improved husbandry in the United States, it is: 
believed that if a similar plan were adopted in our 
common schools, this great object couid be attained. 

semaine: 


SUGAR CANE ON WORN-OUT COTTON LANDS. 

WE have recently been gratified by the notice 
from a southern correspondent, of the luxuriant 
growth of the cane upon worn-out cotton uplands. 
This seems to have been looked upon with much 
wonder and admiration, by such as are not properly 
versed in the first principles of agricultural science. 
The land which had become exhausted by the con- 
stant cropping of corn and cotton, is found to pro- 
duce largely of a plant never before grown upon 
it. This is simply a good illustration of the bene- 
ficial effects of rotation, one of the great and im- 
portant discoveries of modern times. The avail- 
able matters of nutrition for certain plants have be- 
come exhausted in the proportion required, leaving 
others, however, in sufficient quantities to provide a 
full supply to a different class of plants. On occu- 
pying the field with these, a luxuriant growth is 


the result, which the scientific farmer would have - 
confidently expected, but which the novice and un- 


reflecting, more especially the non-reading portion 
of the community, look upon with unmitigated sur- 
prise. This is one aspect of the case, and the 
same non-reading class are destined to another dis- 
appointment, but in opposite direction. Like the 
simpleton who accidentally found a knife, they will 
be looking constantly at the same place for another, 
which they may never be destined to find. 

If sugar cane be continually replanted on the 
same field, without the addition of maffures, this 


crop, too, will be found to exhaust its proper pabu- 
Jum or fertilizing ingredients, and soon it will yield 
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no more sugar than it now does of cotton or corn. 
Rotation, with the addition of specefic manures, 
(such as contain the silicate of potash, the car- 
bonates of lime and potash, the phosphates of 
lime. soda, and magnesia, phosphoric acid, the ox- 
ides of iron, &c., &c., the ingredients most essen- 
tial to the successful growth of the cane, or those 
which are most largely taken up by it.) will be 
found the only meaus of securing the continuance 
of good and satisfactory crops. 

EARN. AOS 

REVIEW OF THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Rough Notes by the Way, No. 5.—Mr. A. is 
mistaken in supposing that the readers of the Agri- 
culturist are so matter-of-fact sort of people that 
his details would prove tedious. It is these little 
gossipping items that are the most interesting. It 
is the great error of nearly all agricultural papers, 
that they are too much filled with matter-of-fact 
essays, to interest the million. ‘The pill must be 
gilded to be readily swallowed.” 

American Indestructible Mineral Paint.—li this 
new substance proves to be one half that it seems 
to promise, it is one of the most valuable discove- 
ries of the age. This notice would have been 
much more satisfactory if it had given the cost, for 
instance, of covering 190 square feet of shingle 
roof with a sufficient coat. The great difficulty, so 
far as I have observed, in covering roofs with any 
preparation of earthy material, arises from the 
shrinking and sweljing of wood in our variable 
climate, which cracks the covering. I should like to 
know whether this material is effected in this way. 
Also, how far it is fire-proof. What degree of heat 
wi.l an ordinary coating of it stand without injury ? 
It certainly cannot be pretended that the wood will 
char without destroying the coating, or that it 
woud prevent a roof from taking fire under a high 
dezree of heat. It would appear from this statement, 
that it is indestructibie in water also. If applied 
to the surface of a wooden cistern, how far would 
it answer as a substitute for cement? When ap- 

lied to cloth, does folding crack it? If not, a 
Find of salamander dress might be made of it. 

Adulteration of Food—Lozenges, §¢.—One of 
the best remedies against the dangerous effects of 
these vile adulterations and poisonings is, never to 
put the dirty trash in your mouth, and you never 
will be injured ; and if all would pursue the same 
course, the manufacturers would svon be driven to 
some more honest employment. - 

Shearing Horses.—I have heard of a certain 
other animal being sheared by a certain old fellow 
with a tail, and it is said there was “a great cry, 
and but little wool.” Whether the profit of horse- 
shearing is about the same, this deponent sayeth 
not, but he thinketh. 

Wire Fences.—This is a most important subject, 
and a very interesting article. The only objection 
to this statement of Mr. Peters’ is, that he has 
built the fence too cheap. I am not prepared to 
believe that wire fence can be built so much cheap- 
er than board fence. In fact, it does not much ex- 
ceed the cost of ordinary rail fence on a new wood- 
land farm. gniin many parts of the country, if 


the cost, as made out by Mr. Peters, was quadru- 
led, it would still be the cheapest fence that could 
e built. The matter of building wire fences is 








well worth the attention of prairie farmers. And 
so itis of those on Long iad, and in parts of 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. Yes, and 
in good old New England, too, except where it is 
absolutely necessary to get rid of stone. And it 
strikes me that farming is very expensive on the 
lower part of the Mississippi River ; though it is so 
long since J have been in that region that I cannot 
say for certain that wire fences would be cheaper 
than those of wood. But I guess so. 

Hints on Enclosures in Rural Cemeteries.—As an 
addition to these hints, 1 would hint at a wire 
fence, which, until the shrubbery is grown, would 
be the prettiest of. all other fences, as not giving 
the Jeast obstruction to the view of whatever may 
be growing inside. 

Agricultural Tour South and West, No. 1.— 
This number indicates that more is coming. Well, 
[am glad of it. And I trust we may look for 
something interesting every month. i should like 
to criticise our old iriend Solon a little, now and 
then, but somehow or other, he don't seem to bear 
it right well from me; at any rate, | have been 
rather uniortunate in trying to work myself into 
his good graces. 

Plowing with Elephants in Tadia.—1 don’t know 
exactly about plowing with them, but if sundry of 
our “ fellow citizens” don’t get a view of the ani- 
mal digging in California, I shall be greatly mista- 
ken in the signs of the times , and I am inclined 
to think it will not be the “docile littie animal” 
here mentioned, either; but one of full size. 

Ventilate Your Stables —Yes, and houses, too. 
Recollect that pure air is as necessary forhumans, 
as horned cattle. 

Agricultural Capabilities of Florida.—It is said 
in this article that the sugar cane, in Florida, tasse!s 
and flowers. Does it ever bear seed? [No.] I 
have no doubt of the descriptive truth of this arti- 
cle of the capabilities of this state, though the cul- 
tivable portion of it is comparatively small, and, 
notwithstanding the wet part could be so easily 
drained, and made equally fertile, 1 prophecy that 
congress will not do it. That would be an under- 
taking altogether too much of a utilitarian char- 
acter, to suit that body of demagogues and braw- 
lers. They would prefer spending ten millions of 
dollars any time in killing Seminoles, and _ filling 
scoundrel contractors’ pockets, than a single cent 
for agricultural improvement. : 

“ 4 bright plow share is the cheapest commodity 
ever used by a farmer,” except the good health ob- 
tained in keeping it so. 

Farms of Messrs. Wadsworth and Ayrault.—I 
only notice this article merely to weicome our oid 
acquaintance, Mr. Sotham, once more, in the col- 
umns of the Agricuiturist, and to see him still do- 
ing battle for the Herefords, like a noble and true 
champion as he is of this noble breed of cattle. 
The picture that he gives of the meadows of Messrs. 
W. & A. is such as no doubt drew his thoughts to 
his own native land. The delightful shade trees, 
under which the stock could shield themselves from 
a burning sun, are, in my opinion, one of the great- 
est ornaments of a farm. Here he found the 
black walnut and butternut, the sugar maple, than 
which a finer shade tree never grew ; besides the 
fine old oaks, whose extraordinary dimensions 
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showed that the ‘ woodman spared that tree,” when 
the original forest was swept away by the axe in 
‘auld lang syne.” I love the grandeur of these old 
trees, the landmarks of an age and people whose very 
existence is fast fading from the recollection of the 
present generation. | like very much the notice, 
coming, as it does, from an Englishman, of those 
* American cottages.” When | was last on the 
farm of Mr. Ayrault. they were not built; but the 
old oaks were there, and I hope no barbarian will 
ever remove them, while nature continues to clothe 
them in the green leaves of summer. It is said 
that tastes differ ; but [ say that any man who would 
destroy one oi these old trees, or disfigure a fine 
natural Jandscape, with such “rude attempts at 
architecture,” as Mr. Sotlham speaks of, are utterly 
destitute of taste—they have none to differ with. 
Mr. S. says, * it is impossible to keep lands in con- 
dition without sheep and cattle.” Not so. Judi- 
cious culture, proper rotation, turning in of green 
crops, lime, plaster, ashes, and artificial manures 
will keep land in good condition without cattle or 
sheep. Thcugh | am free to acknowledge that 
stock are much the most profitable manure makers, 
upon nearly all farms. 

Guano.—This statement is conclusive as to the 
cheap fertilizing properties of guano. A fact that 
I never doubted. How could [, when it consists of 
ammonia and phosphate of lime? But I still reite- 
rate the question, is it necessary to go to Peru after 
these substances ? 

Season for Felling Resinous Timber.—Here is a 
text that ought to be reiterated and well studied. 
‘‘In cutting timber of all kinds, advantage should 
be taken of the season which will favor their dura- 
tion and strength.” No general directions can be 
given as to the riglit time to cut timber that will 
suit all this country, and all kinds of timber. A 
very valuable article might be made, which would 
give a short sketch of each kind of tree, and the 
proper time for felling it for timber, and also for de- 
struction, in different parts of the United States, 
where our climate is so diversified, and timber 
known by so many different names. [It cannot be 
done, Captain. Experiments have never been 
made with sufficient care to compile such an article.) 

Remarks on the Principles of Breeding.—I have 
ever been of the opinion, notwithstanding the good 
results of cross-breeding, that a good animal should 
not be set aside for relationship alone; but that, 
breeding in-and-in, with good stock, is better than 
breeding out, till all the good points are out. The 
remarks upon keeping breeding mothers too fat are 
very correct. It isa foolish waste of food. There 
are some sows, however, that it is very difficult to 
keep sufficiently low in flesh, while breeding, as 
they seem to have, at that time, a natural tendency 
to take on fat. Color, it is said, in this article, is 
hereditary, and cannot be got rid of, except by 
crossing. It strikes me that I read somewhere, 
when I was a boy, of a certain young man who 
was tending the flocks of an old fellow, who had 
a daughter that he wished to marry, succeeding 
pretty well in changing the color by an exhibition 
of “ peeled sticks ;” though he might have set them 
crosswise ; and hence the name of “cross-breeding.” 

Beware of the Ring Bone.—I only notice this ar- 
ticle, to approve of standing, not only colts, but all 





kinds of horses upon earth floors. In order to make 
them, take stiff clay, and, if convenient, mix with 
it as much gravel, and moisten as can conveniently 
be done, and make the stable floor of this, a foot 
higher than the ground outside, by pounding it in 
the most solid manner, and a little sloping, so as to 
carry the water off. It will last a long time, and is 
much better than a plank floor. 

The Cotton Crop.—It appears to me that these 
calculations every year, as to what this great crop 
is going to be, is about one half of it guess work. 
No doubt the information of Dr. Philips is such as 
will enable him to guess as well as anybody else ; 
but who can tell before it is too late to profit by it, 
whether he has guessed right or not? The calcu- 
lations and directions of the Dr. how to make the 
Mississippi cotton lands produce from 300 to 500 
pounds more to the acre than they now do, is all 
very good, but it would be vastly better for all the 
cotton planters, if he could tell them how to pro- 
duce one half the quantity that they now do for 
ten years, unless they will manufacture some of the 
surplus at home. Suppose, under the present sys- 
tem, the crop should be increased 50 per cent., and 
the New-Orleans market crowded with 1,800,000 
bales every year. Would the planter obtain any 
more money than he now does, or did, when the 
crop was only half its present size? If not, why 
increase it ? 

Cheap Method of Fattening Poultry.— Good 
enough to sell.” I have heard of a plan for fatten- 
ing hogs upon this cheap system. Confine three 
hogs in a slip so narrow that they cannot turn 
round. Feed the first on whole corn, and he 
merely will grind it for the second, which will beat 
the first in fattening, while the third will make as 
good pork as the first. Whether the plan could be 
carried out any further by confining a goose, duck, 
or hen, in a row behind, [am not able to say, nor 
what would befhe quality of the meat. 

Steam Power for Agricultural Purposes.—So 
your recent “ English papers” have brought you a 
description of a “ Steam Excavator.” I wonder if 
it is Page’s ditching machine, of Baltimore ; or 
has some other Yankee gone over to England to 
get in operation a machine that his own country- 
men failed to appreciate? Excavating machines 
have been at work, in this country, many years, the 
principle of which is undoubtedly the same as this. 
Truly, there is no need of importing such a ma- 
chine, if our people are disposed to patronize Yan- 
kee invention. 

Upland, or Mountain Rice.—Will this grain grow 
at the north, and how far? Has anybody ever 
tried ‘* hulled wheat,” as a substitute for rice? 
And if so, how does anybody, and his wife, like 
the substitute ? 

The Best Manure for Sugar Cane.—If the trash 
is burat upon the land, will it benefit the plant any- 
thing likeas much as plowing it in? When I wag 
in the south, some twenty years ago, the common 
practice was, to set fire to the trash, and burn it as 
it Jay spread over the ground. I wish some‘ of 
your southern correspondents would enlighten us 
upon this subject. Another thing—what becomes 
ot the cane stalks after the juice is extracted? 
Are they used for manure or for fuel? [They are 
sometimes plowed under, but generally are burnt or 
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allowed to rot in heaps, or are thrown into the 
river.—Eps.] 

Pear Trees Injured by Insects —What a valuable 
and interesting article this is under this head, from 
two practical and scientific men. Although it 
might look like a great job to go over a large or- 


chard with such a wash; yet, if the insect could, 


thereby be got rid oi, it would well pay the cost and 
trouble. I am inclined to think that the disease is 
spreading somewhat extensively, and it, therefore, 
becomes the interest cf readers to have their aiten- 
tion called to this article, that they may read it 
azain. 

Importation of Pure-bred Saxony Sheep.——Mr. 
Taintor is certainly entitled to much credit for his 


Mere of it, be cursed with a population of land- 
ords and tenants, is the earnest wish of your 
REVIEWER. 
eee 
ROUGH NOTES BY THE WAY.—No. 7. 


Wuite at Philadelphia, in July last, 1 improve 


“my first opportunity to visit Mr. Wilkinson's Agri- 


enterprise in getting into this country some of the | 


best sheep ever imported. 
reward, if not in dollars, in an approving conscience, 
for the vast benefit he may confer upon his coun- 
try by the manner he uses his wealth. If the little 
meed of commendation that Iam able to bestow 
upon him, will serve as the least fraction of satis- 
faction to him, I shall think [ have only done my 
duty by so doing. But what effect are those “ im- 
mense flocks now forming on the sea of Azof” to 
have upon this country? }f to reduce the price of 
wool below its present vaiue, one million acres of 
equally well-suited land might as well lie idle, as to 
be made into sheep walks. Men will look for busi- 
ness that brings more profit. 

Southeri Matters.--1 am pleased to see that this 
New-Orleans branch of the great Agricultural 
Warehouse is not to be broken up. Not that it is 
of any particular interest to me, but because I look 
upon every establishment of this sort, as a kind of 
entering wecge of improvement in the condition of 
the agriculture of the country. I[f this Mr. Frank- 
lia is the old cotton merchant that I used to know 
in New Orleans, some years ago, when I was in the 
freizhting business there, the establishment has 
fajlen into good hands—one who may be depended 
upon for integrity, though I presume his knowl- 
edge of agricultural matters is not equal to that of 
R. L. A.; yet, if I mistake not, he was raised upon 
a New-England Farm. I hope the business will 
grow to be equal to that of New York. It will be 
for pianters’ interest to patronize this establishment 
in New Orleans. 

Small Holdings.—-This is one of the beauties of 
America. Look at the many thousands in this 
country, who fill this picture drawn by Adam 
Smith. To be able to Jook around and say, “ this 
is my own,” is a stimulus that induces many a 
man to toil till he can purchase a little home for 
his family ; and then he has snflicient inducement 
to continue his toil, for he is improving his own 
soil. I was just reading of the surprise of an En- 
glish traveller, while journeying through a western 
forest, to see a man at work setting an orchard 
among the stumps. But here isthe secret. That 
man owned the land. He was no tenant of some 
exacting landlord. He was the lord of the land he 
was thus improving, himself. It is the true secret 


of why enterprise and intelligence exist to so great 
a degree in our new country—the inhabitants are 
all large or ‘‘ small holders.” 

That this country may never, in the agricultural 


I hope he may meet his | 





cultural School, at Mount Airy, Germantown, 
seven miles from the above-named city. I regret 
that my stay could not have been more protracted 
at that beautiful spot in which the beauties of na- 
ture and the result of the skill of art blended. form 
one oi the most healthful and delightful) places to 
be found. 

The situation now occupied by Mr. W., for the 
purposes of his school, is that recently the home 
of James Gowen, Esq., whose eminence as an agri- 
culturist, is, perhaps, unsurpassed in this country. 
The buildings are substantial, and sufficiently spa- 
cious for the accommodation of 60 or 80 pupils. 
The grounds adjacent to the house are beautifully 
decorated by numerous varieties of exotic and indi- 
genous fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, and flow- 
ers, with a goodly number of choice and healthy 
green-house plants, tastefully arranged. The farm, 
which contains about 70 acres of beautiful land, is 
in a fine state of cultivation, and the growing and 
recently-harvested crops, that were about as various 
as the climate will admit of, reflected most favorably 
for the skill and industry of Mr. W. and his pu- 
pils. 

Among other crops, my attention was particularly 
attracted by the luxuriance as well as the cleanli- 
ness of the culture, of about two acres of orange 
carrots, Which Mr. W. informed me he designed 
for his horses and cows during the winter. ‘They 
were sown in drills by one of Messrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse and Mason's drill] barrows, about 20 inches 
apart, and 6 inches asunder in the drills. The 
planting was done by the pupils, and with few ex- 
ceptions, (which were rather thin, in consequence 
of the drill barrow not having been properly regu- 
lated, at first,) the drills were as uniform in width, 
as straight, and as beautifully distributed in rows, as 
any field crop I ever saw. There was also on the 
place, a field of about five acres of very thrifty 
potatoes, in which there was scarcely a weed to be 
seen. [Foran account of this crop and the mode 
of cultivation, see p. 55 of the current volume.) 

Adjacent to the potatoes, was a piece of land, 
which had been underdrained by Mr. W. for the 
benefit of his pupils. This was very beautifully 
tilled, and sown with white Dutch turnips, giving 
a flattering promise of a great crop. [At p. 316, 
vol. vil., of the Agriculturist, there will be seen a 
description of the mode of underdraining there 
practiced.] The perfectly-reclaimed and dry ap- 
pearance oi the land, as seen in his turnip field, is 
convincing evidence of the correctness and utility 
of his method. 

By the system practised by Mr. Wilkinson, a 
large portion of the farm is devoted to grain and 
roots; still, a large stock of cattle, horses, and 
swine are kept, by means of the partial-soiling sys- 
tem; lucern and gourd-seed corn, sown broadcast, 
being the crops chiefly used for that purpose, 

An immense amount of manure is made on the 
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place, by carefully composting that of the stables and 
pigsty, with the gleanings from the truck and flower 
gardens, muck and alluvial soils from the swamp, 
charcoal, gypsum, &c., &. The gypsum is a'so 
freely used in the stables, The compost is applied 
for the farm crops ina state cf partial _decomposi- 
tion, and incorporated with the so'!. 

I was much please: with the mode here practise] 
of keeping the farm profit and loss account. This 
is done by making an accurate survey and map 
of the farm, with the divisions, location of the 
buildings, &c., on a scale sufficiently large to admit 
of the following minutia, being intelligibly written 
in each enclosure, viz :—TJhe number of the lot; the 
crop grown upon it; when put in; when hgrvest- 
ed; the value of, and amount of, the manure ap- 
plied; the entire expense of cultivation; and the 
net profit, with references or notes and remarks on 
the margin. This map is to be copied annually, 
and thus constitutes a complete farm account, for 
every year, the economy, convenience, and utility 
of which is very obvious ; besides, these maps will 
form a most interesting record to transmit to pos- 
terity, from generation to generation, and a com- 
parison of these tables, would make very interest- 
ing employment for the superanuated farmer. 

Mr. Wilkinson, the principal of this establish- 
ment, seems well qualified for the station, and evi- 
dently feels the great responsibility devolving upon 
him. By his patient, kind, and sociable intercourse 
‘ with his pupils, he appears to have secured their 
full confidence, as well as their warm affection, and 
while they treat him with due respect, they are ap- 
parently without restraint in his presence, and to 
all appearances are cheerful and happy. 

Mr. W. is in the daily habit of assembling with 
his pupils immediately after dinner, in the Jecture 
room, where they discuss all matters pertaining to 
the farm, by which, they not only enjoy the advan- 
tage of the experience of their preceptor, and each 
other, but by this means they become accustomed 
to speaking in public, a desirable accomplishment 
which few practical farmers possess. The students, 
also, have the advantage of thorough scientific in- 
struction, as well as elementary knowledge, in con- 
nection with the farm course, which is founded 
upon the only efficient and true system; that is, 
they participate in every branch of agricultural la- 
bor and are taught to use, regulate properly, and 
keep in order, all the implements, vehicles, and 
machines of the farm. 

That the length of this article may not exclude 
other important matter, I must leave many interest- 
ing things relative to this establishment without 
comment, and conclude by wishing the fullest suc- 
cess to this and all other similar institutions. I 
will only add, that [ would heartily recommend pa- 
rents, who have sons to educate, to visit this school, 
and see for themselves the facilities which students 
here enjoy for acquiring moral habits, physical 
strength, and a thorough practical and scientific 
knowledge of the foundation of, and keystone to, all 
other arts. SaMUEL ALLEN. 

New York, February 1st, 1849. 

— 
CAUTION. 


Tur. use of lime without manure 


Will only make the farmer r. 
. oo the German. 


GRASSES, MEADOWS, AND PASTURES.—No 3, __ 
The Sweet-scented Vernal Grass, (Anthoxanthum 


odoratum,) Fig. 28, is an early and valuable grass, 


which exhales that delightful 
perfume so characteristic of 
much of the eastern meadow 
hay. It isalso a late as well 
as an early grass, and luxuri- 
ates in adry, sandy loam. It 
affords two, and sometimes 
three crops in a season. 

Poa alpina, Fig. 29, Aira 
cespitosa, Fig. 30, Briza me- 
dia, Fig. 31, and the Agrostis 
humilis, and Agrostrs vulgaris, 
as wellas the hard and sheep’s 
fescue, before noticed, are all 
sweet, pasture grasses, and 
excellent for lawns. These, 
and 2 large variety of other Fig. 28. 
dwarf grasses, abound on our uncultivated uplands, 
mountains, and woodlands, creeping in through the 








Fie. 31. 


Fig. 29. Fie. 30. 


neglect, rather than the care of the husbandman. 
They yield a nutritive herbage for the herds ane 
flocks, and an almost perennial verdure to the land- 
scape, equally grateful to the rustic eye, and a culti- 
vated taste. 

Ribbon Grass, (Phalaris americana,) is the beau- 
tiful striped grass, occasionally used for garden 
borders. It has been highly recommended for 


swamps, to which, if transplanted, it is alleged thatit _ 


will supersede all other grasses, and afford a fine 
_— of hay, of an appearance quite different 
rom the upland growth. The writer tried several 
experiments, both with the seed and roots, on a 
clay marsh, but without success. Its proper pabu- 
lum is probably a rich carbonaceous soil, such as 
is found in an alluvial swamp, or peat bed. 

Gama Grass, (Tripsacum dactyloides,) is found 
growing spontaneously on a naked sand beach in 
Stratford, Ct., and in other places on our eastern 
coasts. It has occasionally been much lauded at 
the north, where it is a coarse, rough grass; and 
it seems generally, to be little prized at the south, 
But we have recently, the opinion of some intelli- 
gent men in that section, that it is much relished 
by stock; asthey frequently eat it so close to the 
ground, as soon to extirpate it. We should con- 


clude, therefore, that it is a valuable grass for some 
sections of the United States, where the soil and 





Jocality are suited to it. 
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Egyptian or Syrian Millet or Guinea Grass, | 
{Sorghum halepense,) known by various other; 


names, is a native of our southern states, in many 
of its varieties. altllough it has been imported from 
abroad. I have seen it growing in profusion on 
Long Island, Charleston, S. C., and in Southern 
Mississippi. It grows like a very slender, minia- 
ture cornstalk, from four to six feet high, witha 
strong stem, and large grassy leaf, and bears a 
stately seed stalk, tufted with flowerets, which, how- 
ever, so far asthey have come within my knowledge, 
do not beara fully-ripened seed in this country. 
That imported from the Mediterranean, grows with 
great vigor. Its roots are tuberous, large and pro- 
lific; and equally with the rich, succulent leaves 
and stalks, when the latter are young, they are at 
all times greedily devoured by stock. Dr. Bach- 
man, of South Carolina, considers it a stock-sus- 
taining plant, far superior to any other grown at 
the south. It is difficult to remove when once em- 
bedded in the soil, and the cotton planters look 
upon its introduction into their cultivated fields, 
with unmingled apprehension. 

{It is to be understood that this is not the Guinea 
grass of Cubaand Jamaica, (Panicum jumentorium,) 
which was introduced into the latter island, in 1774, 
from the following circumstance:—A cage of Af- 
rican birds had been presented to Chief Justice 
Ellis, with which was sent a small bag of their na- 
tive food, the wild grass seed of the coast of Guinea. 
The birds died and the seeds were carelessly thrown 
into a hedge, where they quickly grew and spread ; 
and from the eagerness of the cattle to reach it, at- 
tention was called to its vegetation, having since 
become one of the most valuable productions of 
the West [ndies.—Ebs.] 

Bermuda Grass, (Cynodon dactylon).—This is 
considered by Mr. Spalding, an experienced planter 
in Georgia, who examined them both critically, from 
specimens which he raised together, as the Doub 
grass of India, so much commended by Sir William 
Jones, and so highly prized by the Bramins. It 
is by the agriculturists of the south, deemed an in- 
valuable grass, yielding four or five tons per acre 
on good meadow. Mr. Affleck, of Mississippi, 
states the yield of three cuttings, at five to six tons 
per acre on common meadow, that it loses only 50 
per cent. of its weight in drying, and is conse- 
quently the hardest grass to cut. It is one of the 
most nutritive grasses known, and is of great value 
to the river planter. It loves a warm and moist, 
but not wet soil. . 

Crab Grass is considered, (unjustly as I think,) 
a pest by the cotton planters, for equally, perhaps, 
with the Bermuda, it is a rich and nutritious grass. 
It comes up after the crops are laid by, (received 
their last plowing and hoeing,) and grows rapidly 
as the cotton or corn matures and dries; and by 
the time they are ready to remove from the field, 
has frequently attained so large a growth, as to af- 
ford a crop of hay. Even considered asa fertilizer 
alone, it is a valuable assistant to the planter. 








When the corn or cotton is young, the ground re- 
quires working to an extent sufficient to keep down: 
this grass, solely with a reference to preserving its 
porosity—its dew-condensing, dew-absorbing pro- 
perties. When the crop is sufficiently matured to, 


idly, and absorbs largely from the floating elements 
of the air. 

Winter Grass is known on the low, moist, fertile 
soils of Mississippi and the adjoining states. It 
springs up in the autumn, grows all winter, and 
seeds in the spring. It fattens all animals that feed 
upon it. 

Muskeet Grass, found growing on the plains of 
Mexico and Texas, is considered one of the best of 
the indigenous grasses. I have seen it growing on 
the plantations of Louisiana, where it has been 
successfully transplanted. 

Grama is held in the highest estimation by the 
Mexicans. It attains a medium height, and is 
deemed the most nutritious of the natural grasses 
in our southwestern, frontier prairies, in California, 
and parts of Mexico. It grows on dry, hard, gra- 
velly soils, on side hills, the sweils of the prairies, 
and the gentle elevations in the valleys. The 
principal vajue is found in the numerous seeds, 
which are retained in the pods with great tenacity, 
long after they are ripe, serving as a luxurious 
food for all the graminiverous beasts and fowls of 
the regions where it is known. 

Buffalo Grass is found intermixed with the grama, 
and seldom grows more than a few inches in height. 
It forms a thick, soft herbage, on which the traveller 
walks with ease, and reposes, when weary, with de- 
light. It yields a rich sustenance to countless 
herds of wild horses and cattie, buffaloes, deer, and 
antelopes. 

Tornillo, or Screw Grass.—-This grows in great 
profusion in the region of the two last grasses; but 
is most conspicuous on the table lands, and be- 
tween the rivers and creeks, the tall grass of the 
lower levels, giving place to it as the surface as- 
cends. It is taller than the buffalo, with broader 
leaves. It bears a seed stock eight or ten inches 
high, surrounded by a spiral-shaped pod, an inch 
Jong and one fourth of an inch in diameter, which 
contains ten or twelve roundish, flattened seeds. 
The herbage is not relished by animals, but the 
ripened seeds yield a food of great richness, on 
which innumerable herds of wild cattle fatten for 
slaughter. Horses, mules, and most other animals 
and fowls subsist upon it. 

The Prairie Grasses abound in the western prai- 
ries, and are of great variety, according to the lati- 
tude and circumstances under which they are found. 
They afford large supplies of nutritive food both 
as pasturage andhay. They possess different mer- 
its for stock, but as a general rule, they are coarse 
when they have reached maturity, and are easily 
injured by the early jrosts of autumn. Some of 
the leguminose, or wild pea vines, which are fre- 
quently found among them, yield the richest herb- 
age. We are not aware that any of these grasses 
have been cultivated with success. 

Pony Grass may be mentioned, as one of the 
best of the winter grasses in our western states. 
It grows in close, thick, elevated tufts, and con- 
tinues green all winter. It is easily detected under 
the snow by animals, from the little hommocks 
which every where indent its surface. 

Wild Rice, which lines the still, shallow waters 
of the streams and small inland lakes of many of 
the western states, affords a palatable forage when 


need no further care, the grass shoots forward rap- green, or if early cut and dried; and the grain, 
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which is produced in great profusion, is an exhaust- 
less store to the Indians, who push into the thick- 
est of it, and bending over the ripe heads, with two 
or three strokes of the paddle on the dry stalks, 
rattle the grain into their light canoes. The wild 
ducks, geese, and swans, which yet frequent those 
waters, fatten on this grain throughout the fall and 


winter. 
Tussac Grass, (Dactylis cespitosa,) is a luxuriant, 


‘galt-marsh grass, growing in large tufts, and is 


found in perfection on its native soil, in the Falk- 
land Islands, between 51° south, and about 8° east 


-of the straits of Magellan. Captain Ross de- 
.scribes it, as ‘“ the gold and glory of those islands. 


Every animal feeds upon it with avidity, and fat- 
tens in a short time. ‘The blades are about six feet 
Jong, and from 200 to 300 shoots spring from a single 
plant. About four inches of the root eats like the 
mountain cabbage. It loves a rank, wet, pea bog, 
with the sea spray over it.” Governor Hood, of 
those islands says : “‘ to cultivate the tussac, I would 
recommend that the seed be sown in patches, just 
below the surface of the ground, and at distances 
of about two feet apart, and afterwards weeded out, 
as it grows very luxuriantly, and to the height of 
six or seven feet. It should not be grazed, but 
reaped or cut in bundles. If cut, it quickly shoots 
up, but is injured by grazing, particularly by pigs, 
which tear it up to get at the sweet, nutty root.” 
Arundo Grass (Arundo - alopecurus).—Mr. 
Hooker, from the same island says: “another grass, 
however, far more abundant and universal fistri: 
buted over the whole country, scarcely yields in 
its nutritious qualities to the tussac; [ mean the 
Arundo alopecurus, which covers every peat bog 
with a dense and rich clothing of green in summer, 
and a pale, yellow, good hay in the winter season. 
This hay, though formed by nature without being 
mown and dried, keeps those cattle which have not 
access to the former grass in excellent condition. 
No bog, however rank, seems too bad for this plant 
to luxuriate in; and as we remarked during our 
survey of Port William, although the soil on the 
quartz districts was very unprolific in many good 


-grasses, which flourish on the clay slate, and gene- 
* rally speaking, of the worst description, still the 
arundo did not appear to feel the change; nor did| p 


the cattle fail to eat down large tracts of this pas- 


-turage.” 


I have purposely devoted several pages to the 
description of such new grasses as are indigenous 
to this continent, and which, by their superior 
value in their native localities, would seem to com- 
mend themselves toa thorough trial in similar situ- 
ations elsewhere. There are doubtless, others of 
great merit, which experiment hereafter, will de- 
monstrate to be of singular benefit to the American 
farmer. Most of these yet remain to be classified 
‘by the botanist; and what isof much more utility, 
to be thoroughly tested by the crucibles of intelli- 
gent chemists and the experiments of enlightened 


-agriculturists, to determine their absolute and rela- 


tive value for economical purposes. The subject 
of grasses has been but slightly investigated in this 


-country, in comparison with its immense impor- 
“fance ; and for this reason, with few exceptions, we 
‘are at a loss for the true comparative value, of the! 





foreign and indigenous grasses, to American hus- 
bandry. 

As an instance of the want of a well-established 
character to some of our most generally cultivated 
grasses, we quote the opinions of Dr. Muhlenburg, 
of Pa., who has written ably on the subject; and 
the late John Taylor, a distinguished agriculturist 
of Virginia, both of whom place the tall oat grass, 
(Avena elateor,) at the head of the grasses; yet, 
from the investigations made at Woburn, it appears 
among the poorest in the amount of nutritive mat- 
ter yielded peracre. Dr. Darlington, also of Penns 
sylvania, does not mention it; but gives the follow- 
ing, as comprehending “those species which are 
considered of chief value in our meadows and pas- 
tures, naming them in what I consider the order of 
their excellence: 1. Meadow or green grass (Poa 
pratensis). 2. Timothy (Phleum pratense). 3. 
Orchard grass (Dactylus glomerata). 4. Meadow 
fescue (Festuca pratensis). 5. Blue grass (Poa 
compressa). 6. Ray grass (Lolium perenne). 7. 
Red top (Agrostis vulgaris). 8. Sweet-scented 
vernal grass (Anthozanthum odoratum) .” 

The Sweet-Scented, Soft Grass, or Holy Grass, 
(Holcus odoratus,) according to the Woburn table, 
is next to the tall fescue and Timothy in point of 
nutritive matter to the acre, when cut in seed, and 
it is placed as far in advance of all others, in the 
value of its aftermath; yet scarcely any other 
authority mentions it with commendation.—Allen’s 
American Farm Book. 





AGRICULTURAL TOUR SOUTH AND WEST.—No. 4, 
Between Woodville and Bayou Sarah, 24 miles, 
is a railroad that would be of vast benefit to the 
cotton planters, if the company had learned the se- 
cret connected with low freights. Short crops and 
low prices of cotton, combined with the fact ‘of 
several planters in the hill lands between Wood- 
ville and Bayou Sarah, having been very successful 
in the cultivation of cane the past season or two, is 
creating considerable excitement about making su- 
gar in a region that it would have been considered 
only a few years since, madness to talk about. It 
is said that Dr. Wilcox, eight miles from Bayou 
Sarah, makes this year 400 has. of sugar upon a 
lace that has not lately yielded over 150 bales of 
cotton ; and that his neighbor, Mr. Fort, is makin 
two hogsheads to the acre from land that only af. 
forded half a bale. [It is to be remembered that a 
hhd. of sugar is 1,000 lbs. and a bale of cotton is 
400 lbs.] It is also known that Mr. Ruffin Barrow, 
Dr. Perkins, and others have been suceessful in 
making sugar upon hill lands. As not one cotton 
lanter in a hundred is making simple interest upon. 
bis investments, it is no wonder that every success- 
ful effort to cultivate sugar cane further north, and 
away from the immediate alluvion of the river, 
where it was long thought it could only be cultiva- 
ted, should create considerable excitement among 
the upland cotton planters. And although the = 
sent low price of sugar does not offer a golden 


harvest equal to California “ placers,” yet itis an _ 


ascertained fact that brown sugars, at three cents, 

roduce a better result than cotton at six. And it 
is very evident that either owing to the seasons or 
acclimatization, the culture is continually extending 
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northward, and I have no deubt that most of the 
cotton plantations below Natchez, will in a few 
years more afford twice as much sugar in value as 
they now do cotton.’ True, the amount of money 
required to make the change is great—of that here- 
after. On the evening I left Woodville, I spent 
the night upon one of the oldest American planta- 
tions in this part of Louisiana, owned by General 
McAustin, an Irishman, but has resided upon this 
place, Springfield, one mile south of the state line 
on the road from Woodville to Jackson, La., up- 
wards of forty-five years, and has made a cotton crop 
every year, though some of the earliest ones were 
ginned by his own and one negro’s fingers, while 
sitting over a log-cabin fire of a winter evening. 
But, in 1809, he soid a crop of considerable size at 
32% centsa pound! This “gave me a lift,” re- 
marked the General, “ by which I was enabled to 
begin to go ahead.” He is now a hale old man of 
77, was a great friend of General Jackson, but a small 
one tosome of those that have since pretended to fol- 
low the steps of that “illustrious predecessor.” His 
reminiscences of the early settlement of this coun- 
try are highly interesting, but space will not permit 
me to insert them here. Speaking of coco grass, 
he says he has seen it grow up through a pile of cot- 
ton seed, several feet thick, that was purposely put 
upon a patch of it to smother it. He says that ‘‘old 
field, black seed grass,” will crowd out Bermuda 
grass in two or three years. The land here, though 
still hilly, is far less so than that I have passed 
over, and much better watered with springs and 
creeks. 

General M. says he has kept sheep many years, 
and that they do well. The wool, originally fine, 
continues the same, only shorter. He has some 
very good horses of his own raising; having in 
his younger days been considerably engaged in 
rearing—he loves a good horse. He cultivates at 
the home plantation, (having two others,) about 
1,000 acres, with sixty hands, and averages 300 
bales of cotton—5 bales to the hand, which aver- 
ages perhaps $20 the bale. This is certainly not a 
very profitable income upon the value of land, 
stock, machinery, slaves, &c., particularly, as upon 
a large, old plantation like this, not more than 
one half of the negroes are ever counted as field 
hands, and estimating the plantation at the very low 
figure of $50,000 and one half of the proceeds of 
the crop is at once taken up for interest at 6 per 
cent. Then there is the wages of one or more 
overseers ; a large bill for new implements, bag- 
ging, rope, &c., and half a pound of pork to fill every 
negro’s mouth, every day he lives, besides the im- 
mense clothing bill and family expenses to be paid 
out of the een of the annual crops. It may 
be argued that while cotton is so low, at least, the 
full supply of meat ought to be raised on the place. 
So it had if it can. But with all the studied econ- 
omy and forethought of such men as Dr. Philips, 
it cannot always be done, and with men of far less 
calculation, the matter presents a host of difficul- 
ties unknown to northern farmers. ‘ Well, if you 
can’t raise pork, why not feed your negroes on 
beef,” exclaims the northerner. Simply because it 


would raise a revolt, sooner than all the whip lashes 
ever braided in Massachusetts. 
bread is the natural aliment of a negro. 


Fat pork and corn 
Deprive 





him of these and he is miserable. Give him his 
regular allowance, (33 lbs. clear pork, and 14 pecks 
corn meal per week, ) and the negro enjoys more of 
“heaven on earth,” than falls to the lot of any 
other class of human beings within my knowledge. 

On the day I left General McAustin’s, I dined 
with Wm. G. Johnson, whom many of my readers 
will recognize as an old and very intelligent cottom 
planter. Finding he could not continue to clothe 
and feed a large number of negroes, many of whom 
had grown old with their master, he has abandoned 
cotton altogether and suffered a large and once fine 
plantation to fall to decay, and wear the weeds of 
desolation ; using it only asa stock farm, and home 
for himself and old servants, while he has put all 
the able hands upon a sugar plantation, owned in 
company with his son-in-law, Wm. B. Walker, at 
Bayou Mauchac. There are several other aban- 
doned plantations in Mr. Johnson’s neighborhood, 
where buildings and fences are tumbling in ruins, 
and beautiful gardens grown up in briars and 
bushes, and large fields covered with broom sedge, 
the whole making a scene of desolation that is. 
painful to pass by. And these things are not only 
here—they are more or less to be seen all through 
the cotton region. For the truth is, cotton cannot 
be grown at the present prices. Mr. Johnson thinks 
that sugar can be made at 3 cts. a pound better than 
cotton at six; and that anywhere within the limits 
of sugar growing, the same hands and lands, will 
average, one year with another, one hogshead of 
sugar for every bale of cotton. 

A few miles south of Jackson, on the Baton- 
Rouge road, I crossed the Clinton and Port-Hudson 
Railroad, ina stateof dilapidation. Why is it that 
no enterprise of this kind succeeds in this region ? 
Dining with General Carter, I learned that his 
brother, on the adjoining place, made this year from 
four and a quarter acres of cane, (nearly one fourth 
of an acre of which was waste ground, in conse- 
quence of a pond,) seventeen and two thirds hogs- 
heads of sugar. The character of the soil is 
clayey upland, rather flat; original growth, oak, 
magnolia, gum, poplar, &c., and has been cleared 
and in cotton about twelve years, this being the 
first crop of cane. Another neighbor made 42. 
hhds. from 124 acres—certainly very encouraging 
to hill-land planters, and I hope the same success 
may continue to attend them. Though it is con- 
tended by many that these old, cotton plantations, 
after some of the first crops of cane, will “run 
out.” But I cannot believe that a soil almost bot- 
tomless, if propetly cultivated, can ever fail. And 
I will show in some of my subsequent letters, by 
indisputable facts, that the subsoil plow is all that 
is needed to renovate land that has “run out,” any-- 
where upon this vast and inexhaustible bed of allu- 
vion. 

Immediately after leaving General Carters, we 
enter ‘the plains,” a very level tract of land some. 
dozen miles across, of a whitish clay, with fre- 
quent openings, called * prairie,” however unlike 
they look to those I live upon, and judging from 
the appearance of the few scattered settlements 
along the road, the land affords a poor return for 
the cultivation bestowed upon it. Though I have. 
no doubt that all this great uncultivated tract, lying. 
along thisroad, much of it still in heavy forest, mostly 
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beech, with magnolia, oak, poplar, &c., will someday 
be found to be most valuable land, when cleared and 
well underdrained ; for water is the great detriment 
to cultivation on much of the soil of this region. 
I passed the night with Dr. Scott, who lives on the 
river bank, six miles above Baton Rouge. He isa 
gentleman of education and intelligence, but who 
has got such an inveterate habit of looking on the 
“black side” of everything, that he sees nothing 
but darkness in the path ahead. He says that it is 
idle for hill planters to think of going into the su- 
gar business ; for most of the sugar planters of the 
state are bound to fail. He has 40 acres of cane 
which he wishes was out of the ground again. He 
won't build a sugar house because he would have 
to become tributary to the north, and the state now 
imports more than she sells, and unless she will go 
to manufacturing right soon, and in good earnest, 
-she must become bankrupt, &c. He complains 
that sugar makers are ruining the country by their 
enormous consumption of wood; yet, the sale of 
wood is the principal business of this man; and at 
a price, ($2.50 a cord,) that he would not realize 
if it were not for the great consumption of the su- 
gar works. . 
December 14th, [ visited Baton Rouge, and almost 
as a matter of course, General Taylor, whom, if I 
had found on a farm, instead of in a garrison, I 
should have thought a plain and very sensible old 
farmer, who loved to talk about the business of cul- 
tivation better than anything else. From the con- 
versation I had with him, I think that he is aware 
that he has got a weedy row to hoe, but that he 
will dig it through or die, and woe to the weeds 
that come in the way of his old hoe. I also made 
the acquaintance of T. B. Thorpe, from whom I 
received letters of introduction to several of the edito- 
rial family of New Orleans, that were afterwards of 
great service tome. I cannot omit here the kind 
remembrance of Mrs. Thorpe, than whom I have 
not met with a more pleasant acquaintance on my 
jist. While in company with Mrs. Thorpe, the 
conversation turned upon an article lately publish- 
ed, in regard to a want of proper secretiveness in 
the Muscovy ducks about their nests. She says 
that all her experience goes to the contrary; that 
her ducks have always been unusually secretive, 
and thinks that is their general character in this re- 
gion. Ialso partook of the hospitalities and kind 
offices of John R. Dufrocq, editor of the Baton- 
Rouge Gazette, Mayor of the city, &c., &c., whom 
his thousands of Michigan and Canada friends will 
delight to hear is the same highminded nature’s no- 
bleman he ever was. By his politeness and atten- 
tion, and in his company, I visited the penitentiary, 
now being transferred by the present contractors, 
McHatton, Pratt & Co., into a great cotton and 
‘woollen manufactory. There are at present about 
140 convicts, who are well fed, clothed, and lodged 
in solitary cells. They are now making 900 yards 
-of an excellent quality of stout cotton, well wor- 
thy the attention of planters. There dre a few 
shoemakers, tailors, and blacksmiths, besides car- 
rying on a great amount of brick making; for the 
individuals having the contract for the splendid 
state house now building here. They get $12.50a 
‘thousand for the bricks laid in the wall. I saw in 


the penitentiary, sixteen of the best mules I ever 





saw together. One was seventeen hands high and 
well formed ; though not so remarkably so as one 


not quite so large, and valued at $250—none of - 


them being worth less than $150—the present value 
of the plantation mules being now from $80 to 
$125. Baton Rouge may be said to be the north- 
ern limit of oranges, and I saw here several trees 
twenty or twenty-five feet high, loaded with fruit, 
the most beautiful of all others, that grow upon 
trees. Here, at this date, many garden vegetables 
are in quite perfection, and roses fill the air with 
fragrant sweets. Mr. Dufrocq informs me that the 
misletoe is killing the live oaks, in this town; the 
streets of which are ornamented witha great many 
of these most beautiful of all the family of oaks. 
Query-—is that the cause? This town, now, or 
rather in 1850, is to be the state capital, contains 
between 2,000 or 3,000 inhabitants, on a very hand- 
some site, fifty feet above high water, although just 
at present the water well mixed with loamy earth 
is pretty high all over town. The state house is 
to ie one of the finest on the Mississippi. It stands 
fronting the river as well as three streets. It , will 
cost, when complete, nearly half a million of dollars. 

Immediately on leaving the town of Baton Rouge, 
commences the great levee of the Mississippi, a 
dam of earth extending to the mouth, and varying 
from one to ten feet high, by which man hath said 
to the mighty stream, “thus far shalt thou flow 
and no farther ;” and by which only can the great 
sugar plantations of Louisiana be cultivated. But, 
before entering upon these, let us have another 
month’s rest ; for I have a great deal to write, some 
of which, I have every confidence in my ability to 
make interesting to my readers. That the present 
chapter is not more so, I am sure that they will ex- 
cuse me when I tell them that it was written during 
my confinement to my room with an attack of the 
epidemic of the present winter, that has spread 
mourning along the banks of the Mississippi, and 
had it not been for the kindness of one of whom I 
shall speak by-and-by in commensurate terms, I 
should not now have been in a condition to say 
that I still remain your old friend 

Soton Rosrnson. 

Point Celeste, below New Orleans, Jun. 12th, 1849. 





Rotation or Crops 1n Massacnusetts.—At a 
late agricultural meeting in Boston, Hon. Mr. 
Brooks, of Princeton, stated that, from a series of 
experiments made by him, he had been led to adopt 
the following system in the rotation of crops :—I1st, 
potatoes; 2d, Indian corn; 3d, wheat; 4th, grass, 
eight years. His potatoes averaged 225 bushels 
per acre; his corn, 45 bushels; his wheat, 20 
bushels: and his hay a ton and a half per acre. 

It will be seen at p. 82, of our sixth volume, by 
a communication from John Brown, 2nd, of Long 
Island, Lake Winnipissiogee, that, by a similar 
rotation, he raised 300 bushels of potatoes per 
acre; 136 bushels of shelled corn; and from 30 to 
35 bushels of wheat. 

semen os anes 


SoLuTIon, among chemists, is the complete union 
of a solid substance with a fluid so that the solid 
entirely melts and disappears, as common salt dise 
solved in water. 
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COL. RANDALL’S MERINO SHEEP. 

We have the pleasure of giving our readers the 
following cuts of a Merino buck and ewe, bred and 
owned by Col. H. S. Randall, of Cortland village, 
New York. He has devoted much attention to the 
rearing of fine sheep for several years past, and 
these portraits are considered fair specimens of his 
flock. Col. R’s. sheep are said to be of good me- 
dium size, compact and fine of form, and of great 
weight for their inches—characteristics, we are free 
to confess, we generally prefer in all animals. 
Another thing, his flock is not so throaty as Me- 
rinos were formerly bred, as he considers throatiness 
objectionable. He originally had a few sheep with 
more or less black gum on the ends of their wool, 
but his good sense and fine taste soon convinced 
him that this should be avoided, and he immediately 
discarded all such from his premises. The wool, 
his flock now yields, though oily, (as all choice Me- 
rino should be, ) is des- 
titue of concrete gum, 
either within or on 
theextremities of the 
fleece; and yet itis 
sufficiently dense to 
shed the rain with- 
out the aid of gum. 
The wool opens 
white and lustrous, 
on a mellow, rose- 
colored skin, and is 
of the highest qual- 
ity known in mar- 
ketas Merino. The 
fleeces, also, are quite 
even, and entirely 
destitute of hair on 
the thighs and dew- 
lap. Some consider 
these small matters, 
but we think them 
of great importance, 
and -we trust that the 
good example of Col. 
Randall will be fol- 
lowed by other flock 
masters in their 
breeding. We un- 
derstand his sheep 
are pure descendants 
of the early importations by Messrs. Humphrey, 
Jarvis, Crowningshield, &c.. For pedigrees and a 
more particular account of the origin of this fine 
flock, see volume third of the Agriculturist, p. 367. 

The buck, Fig. 32, our readers will observe, has 
a slightly lank appearance; but it must be recol- 
lected that it is a portrait of a young animal, which, 
as it grows older will become heavier and more 
compact in form. The ewe, Fig. 33, is very fine, 
and breeders will do well to take her portrait into 
consideration in giving shape to their flocks. Col. 
R. informs us that she sheared 7 lbs., 10 oz. of 
wool, well washed on her back, in a clean running 
stream. 

Dr. Emmons, while editor of the American Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture and Science, gave a 
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from various flocks. That from a prize ram of 
Col. Randall, the fleece of which weighed 10 Ibs. 
well washed, appears to rank favorably for fineness . 
with much of our country-bred Saxon wool. 

We now quote from Col. Randall's excellent 
work on “ Sheep Husbandry in the South,” which 
a briefly noticed at page 100 of our March num- 

er:— 

“T have bred Merino sheep for a number of 
years, and latterly in considerable numbers ; and in 
no case have my grown sheep averaged less than 5 
Ibs. of _well-washed wool per annum. * * * Jn 
1846, M¥old for 35 cents per pound ; in 1845, for 
335 cents; in 1844, for 48 cents; in\ 1843, for 334 
cents; in 1842. for36cents,and soon. Togivemore 
precise data, I select the following statement of the 
products of a flock on which I drew the first premium 
offered bythe New-York State Agricultural Society,. 
for ‘the best managed flock of sheep, in 1844 :— 


H. 8. Ranpatt, Corrnanp Virrace, N. Y. 





Fic. 32. Merino Ram, Deriancr. 


‘In the winter of 1843-4, [ wintered ina separate 
flock fifty-one ewes over one year old, two ewe: 
lambs, two rams, one of them one, and one of them 
two years old. Of the ewes over one vear old, 
twenty-eight were full-blood Merinos ; twenty-three 
were half-blood Merinos and half-blood South- 
downs ; the two ewe lambs were three-fourth-blood 
Merino and one-fourth-blood Southdown; and the 
two rams were full-blood Merinos. The flock were 
kept as follows through the winter :—They were 
fed hay morning and night, and were, as a general 
tule, required to eat it up clean. At noon, the 
flock were daily fed three bundles of oats and bar- 
ley, (which had grown mixed, say three parts oats 
and one part barley,) until the 25th of December— 
after which they received four bundles of oats. The. 


cut of the measurements of samples of wool taken | grain was light and shrunken. They received no- 
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hay at noon during the winter, and usually con- 


sumed all the straw of the grain fed them. They' 


had a good shelter, and access to pure water at all 
times. From this flock, I raised fifty-three lambs. 
The full-blood Merinos, including two rams, and 
the two three-fourth-blood lambs, (in all thirty- 
two,) sheared one hundred and eighty-six pounds 
and four ounces of washed wool, which I sold at 
forty-eight cents per pound. 
bloods had two years’ fleeces on. The half-blood 
Merinos and half-bleod Southdowns, (twenty- 
three, ) sheared eight and one half pounds of washed 
wool, seventy-one pounds of which I sold at thirty- 
eight cents per pound. During the summer of 
1844, the flock were kept in good ordinary pasture, 
and salted once a week—[Transactions of N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, 1844.] 

“ Thus, the Merino fleeces averaged 5 lbs. 133 
oz. and sold for $ 2.793 each ; and the grades be- 
tween Merino and Southdown averaged 3 lbs. 8 oz. 


Tur Property or Cor. H. S. Ranpaty, Cortnanp VitiacE, N. Y. 





Fic. 33. 


to the fleece, and sold for $1.33 each. It will be 
observed that four of the full-bloods, (ewes,) had 
two-year fleeces on. A two-year fleece will not 
weigh so much as two single year’s fleeces from the 
same sheep. On the average, it will weigh about 
three quarters as much. On the other hand, the lot 
included two three-quarter-blood lamb fleeces. , 
which would fall below the average weight of | 
the others, and a portion of the flock were year- 
lings and two-year olds. The Merino neverattains 
its maximum weight of fleece before three years 
old, and ordinarily not until four, and therefore the 
aggregate weight of wool of the 32 sheep, given 
above, does not, to say the least of it, give too fa- 


Four of the full-! 


MERINO Ewe. 





vorable a view of the product of sheep of this 
| mg This is proved by the fact that my entire 

eck of full-bloods sheared about three twentieths 
of an ounce over six pounds each, the succeeding 





year.” 


QUERIES IN REGARD TO THE WATER RAM. 

Tue public are desirous of more authentic in- 
formation on the comparative quantities of water 
raised and wasted in the use of the waterram. The 
principle of its action is one of the most simple in 
, the science of hydraulics; yet, in its application, 
it is subject to so much variation from friction and 
resistance, owing to the relative sizes, lengths, and 
position of the pipes, as well as from other circum- 
_stances connected with the machine, that it is im- 
possible to state, in many cases propounded us, 
‘how much water out of a given quantity may be 

wasted or how much saved. We would therefore, 
respectfully solicit from any and ali of our intelli- 
‘gent readers, who have these water rams in use, 
| answers to the following questions, in order to con- 
struct a reliable table for public reference, as well 
as for our own use :— 

1. What is the perpendicular height of your 
| water fall, in feet, above the bottom of the sole of 
the ram 2? 

2. Out of a given quan- 
tity of water used per min- 
ute, how many wine gal- 
lons are wasted and how 
many elevated or saved @ 

3. How many feet 
higher than the water 
above the dam is the wa- 
ter raised ? 

4. What distance, in 
feet or rods, is the water 
conveyed by pipes from 
the ram to your house, or 
place of discharge ? 

5. Are there any short 
turns or angles in the pipe, 
and how many, between 
the ram and your house # 

6. What 1s the No. of 
the ram, and the name of 
the inventor or manufac- 
turer ? ° 

7. What is the length, 
in feet, and the inner di- 
ameter, in inches, of the 
drive or supply pipe ? 

8. How many feet or 
inches below the surface of the water above the dam 
does the drive pipe receive its supply ? 

9. What is the inner diameter, in inches, of the 
pipe conducting the water to your house # 

In order todetermine the quantity of water wasted. 
and saved, we would reccommend that two observ- 
ers, one at the house and the other at the ram, by 
a signal previously agreed upon, commence col- 
lecting the water, in one or more vessels, at the 
same instant, and continue the operation precisely 
ten minutes; then carefully measure the water 
caught at the ram, as well as that caught at the 
house, committing the results to paper, on the spot, 
as soon as measured. 

If there are any other circumstances affecting 
the operation of the machine, or the relative 
quantities of water raised and wasted, please to 
let them be accurately noted, as well as any sug- 
gestions for their improvements. 4 
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MR. ALLEN’S AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS. 

WE subjoin some extracts from the valuable ad- 
dress of L. F. Allen, Esq., President of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, alluded to in our 
last number. They are important truths, strongly 
enforced, which we hope our readers will not fail 
to heed. 

In speaking of the slow and hesitating advances 
of our state legislatures. in aiding our agricultural 
societies, he says: “In viewing the progress of 
this great measure through its first feeble efforts at 
existence, until its final consummation by law, and 
its rapid advancement since, an acknowledgment 
of deep gratitude is due to the liberality which has 
pervaded the ranks of those professions and occu- 
pations in our community not agricultural. The 
most formidable obstacles which the promoters of 
this institution have met in all their efforts, were 
either the determined inaction, or direct opposition 
of the mass of the farmers themselves. I speak 
this more in sorrow than in anger, that they who 
were to be most benefitted by its results, should be 
the slowest in yielding it their support; while 
those of the Jearned professions, the mechanics,; 
artisans, and merchants generally, both in and out 
of the legislature, and throughout the state, gave 
to our efiorts a general and hearty concurrence. 
The comparatively few practical farmers whose 
zeal and co-operation would take no denial until 
success had crowned their efforts, represented, with 
but few exceptions, an inactive and thankless con- 
stituency at home. It is, however, most conso- 
Jatory to remark, that the practical operations of 
this, and the county societies, have awakened a 
spirit of emulation and inquiry among the mass 
vi our farmers, which, although slow in its 
growth, must ultimately be crowned with the most 
gratifying results. 

“Nor is the inactivity complained of, perhaps, 


“unnatural on the part of the agricultural class. 


Engaged in a retired and domestic occupation—un- 
used to habits of professional association, of which 
they have not been taught the necessity, nor felt 
the stimulating influence, they have neglected to 
alopt that combined action which distinguishes the 
other professions, and is the mainspring to their 
success in the improvement which they so rapidly 
accomplish. But we are ascertaining that this sys- 
tem of association, in order to advance to any high 
degree of improvement also, we must effectually 
practice; for, it is only to the habits of inquiry 
and examination of whatever subject he may have 
in hand, that gives success to the master of any 
occupation whatever. Why is it the fact—and 
fact it is—that many of the best and most success- 
ful farmers in our country are those, who, bred to 
other pursuits and toiled in them to middle age— 
and many far beyond it—till, from inclination or 
necessity, they have embraced agriculture as an 
occupation, with a determination to succeed? It 
is because investigation has been the habit of their 
lives. They do nothing without a good and satis- 
factory reason for doing it. They bend every 
faculty of the mind to acquire success in this, as 
they did in their previous pursuits; and the appli- 
cation of the same intelligence upon the farm, 
that had there been exerted, produced the same re- 
sults, although their early education and subse- 





quent labors had kept them in profound ignoranc: 
of the simplest rules of practical agriculture. The 
most gratifying success has been thus accomplish- 
ed, while he, who has from childhood tilled his 
paternal acres in obstinate and persevering igno- 
rance of the true principles of his art, although 
scorning in the pride of his own fancied supe- 
riority, the more timid efforts of his thoughtful 
neighbor, delves on through life, a wretched ani 
unsuccessful farmer, and, in time, leaves the world 
no better, so far as his own labors were concerned, 
than he found it; and is finally buried beneath a 
soil over which he plodded for three score years, 
and never knew a single part of its composition ! 

‘This, though perhaps an extreme, and certain- 
ly not a flattering picture, is still a type of agri- 
cultural life, in its way, existing in every one of 
the United States. In what profession throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, is there so lit- 
tle progress—nay, such determined opposition to 
progress, as in the ranksof agriculture? I would 
not assert that numerous eminent examples of im- 
provement have not existed among those of purely 
agricultural occupation. But they are rare as 
compared with men of other pursuits, when ap- 
pued with all their research and intelligence, to 
agriculture alone. 

‘‘ And it may well be inquired, why is this so? 
Agriculture occupies four fifths of the laboring 
population of the country. From the agricultural 
ranks have sprung many of the most illustrious 
names, whose services have adorned and honored 
their country. From its ranks, too, have, Ay 
a majority of the most successful among those en- 
gaged in the various other pursuits and occupations 
of life, arisen. In short, there can be no class of 
our population which affords so sure a basis on 
which to rely for an infusion into all other pursuits 
to the fests prosperity of a state, as the agricul- 
tural. Such is the gratifying truth; and it is to 
the health-giving influences of the soil itself—the 
free, wild air of heaven that he breathes—cheer- 
ful exercise and occupation—contentment——and 
the full, unrestrained enjoyment of man’s first 
estate, bestowed by God himself, that thus consti- 
tutes in him who tills the soil, the full development 
of his faculties in all the admirable proportions of 
body and of mind, that his Creator intended. Not- 
withstanding all this, the question still recurs, and 
may be variously answered. The very ease and 
contentment of condition in the farmer, is one 
probable cause of his inactivity in improvement. 
The quietude of his avocations prevents that con- 
stant attrition of mind inseparable from the bust- 
ling activity of most other pursuits; and the 
certainty with which the soil yields its annual 
tribute to his labor, dispels that spirit of investi- 
gation common to classes, the result of whose 
labors is contingent or uncertain. Nor yet is the 
farmer an ignorant or a slothful man. In the 
great responsibilities of life—in domestic duty—in 
love of country—in the orderly support of the 
institutions of the land—~in stern watchfulness 
over the acts of those he has placed in authority, 
and in that exalted patriotism which is ever ready 
for the heaviest sacrifice to the benefit of his race, 
he, as a class, stands without a rival. And yet, 
possessed of all these qualities, and enjoying all 
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these advantages, the absence of the spirit of asso- 
ciation, leaves him, in effect, the least benefitted at 
the hands of those he elects to legislate for him, of 
all others. 

‘Who invents, improves, and perfects the plow, 
and all the nameless implements which alleviate 
his toil and accelerate his labor? Who analyzes 
his soils, instructs him their various qualities, and 
teaches him how to mix and manure them for the 
most profitable cultivation? The mechanic—-the 
chemist. Who, ascertaining that his seeds are im- 
perfect and unprofitable, searches foreign lands for 
new or better ones, and introduces them to his 
notice? The commercial adventurer, or the trav- 
elled man of inquiry and observation. Who, on 
comparing the inferior domestic animals which he 
propagates, arid in whose growth and fattening, he 
joses half his toil, and the food they consume, 
sends abroad, regardless of expense, and intro- 
duces the best breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine for his benctit? In nine cases out of ten, 
these labors and benefactions—and their name is 
legion—are performed by those whose occupations 
have been chiefly in other channels, and whose 
agricultural tastes have led them into the spirit of 
improving it. And in how many examples have 
we witnessed the apathy, if not determined oppo- 
sition, with which the farmer proper—or, at least, 
he who claimed to be one—has set his face like 
flint against their adoption, even after their superi- 
ority had been demonstrated beyond a question! 

‘*So, too, with the farmers’ education. They 
have been content that the resources and the 
bounty of the state, should be lavished upon the 
higher seats of learning, where the more aspiring 
of our youth should receive their benefits, not car- 
ing even to inquire whether such youth should 
again return among them to reflect back the know- 
ledge thus acquired. They bave failed to demand 
from the common treasure of the state, those 
necessary institutions which shall promote their 
own particular calling, and which every other pur- 
suit and profession in the land has been most 
active to accomplish. In all this, the latter have 
progressed with railway speed; while the farming 
interest has stood still with folded arms, and done 
comparatively nothing ; and what good has been 
forced upon it by others, even regarded with sus- 
picion. It is not because we, as farmers, compared 
with others, are either ignorant or stupid. We 
only neglect to assert our rights and appropriate 
the share to which we are entitled in the common 
patronage of the state, to the benefit of our own 
professions. [t is for us to ask—to will—to do it. 
We old the power of the state by our numbers. 
We can control the halls of legislation. We can 
so direct the laws, that we may share equal advan- 
tages in our institutions with others. We desire 
nothing exclusively to our own advantage; but 
we do deserve an equal participation in those 
institutions established for the cominon benefit of 
all.” 

Again : ‘' The farming interest either stands back 
from your halls of legisiation abashed, although 
nominally represented there by its members; or, 
if plucking a momentary courage, by the congre- 
gation of its numbers, on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, it literally shrinks away, either ashamed to 





ask its rights; or, if asking, couched in such a 
subdued tone of humility, that the legislature scarce 
believe you in earnest. This, gentlemen, is your 
attitude before the temporary power which you 
create to govern you! Contrast it with the con- 
duct of those who seek a different kind of favor 
at its hands. Watch the thousands of applicants 
for corporate and exclusive privileges, and state 
patronage, who have, in times past, beseiged your 
halls of legislation. With what confidence they 
approach, and lay siege, to the law-making power ; 
and how, like ‘sturdy beggars,’ they persevere, til], 
right or wrong, their importunities are granted.” 
Again, he says, in relation to capital and agri- 
culture: “There is another great and responsible 
class among us, who have an abiding interest in 
the exaltation of our agriculture. I speak of the 
wealthy classes distributed throughout our cities, 
towns, and villages. Owing to the free and hap- 
py institutions we enjoy, well-directed industry, 
coupled with perseverance and economy, in most 
branches of business, is tolerably sure to succeed. 
But, with the success of the parent, and his con- 
sequent devotion to the labors of his office, or his 
counting room, that necessary vigilance and watch- 
fulness over the proper education and employment 
of his child, is too often neglected. Honestly feel- 


ing the strength of his own self-reliance, he trusts * 


that the son may follow in his own laborious and 
successful course. But a few years only pass, 
and that son has arrived at manhood, vitiated, 
perhaps, by adverse associations, or, if still within 
the path of safety, unfitted by education, or the 
false estimate of his position in life, to succeed in 
the beaten track of parental example. Ina great 
majority of cases, capital, toilfully gathered, and 
safely invested, is squandered, or lost in business 
adventure, by the misapplication of the son, while 
the hopeful parent had never considered, that when 
he had furnished the means, he could not regulate 
the brains to control it; and after, perhaps, re- 
peated trials, he withdraws him from business 
altogether, an unsuccessful and disappointed man ; 
and the parent himself, if he escape the ruin of 
the son, is at a loss to know how he shall provide 
for his decent employment, or witness the wasting 
of his own gains, jane lifetime, in an unprofit- 
able support; for, in this country, thank Go, a 
man must do something to make him respectable. 
And yet the well-meaning and laborious parent is 


scarcely to blame. He has looked abroad among , 


the pursuits of the world, and finds none more 
generally successful, than the one he himself has 
occupied. But risen, perchance, from comparative 
poverty himself, he cannot realize that the strong 
incentive for exertion, which existed in his own 
case, is absent in the son, and, therefore, that they 
each look out upon the world from widely differ- 
ent premises. 

“Nor, during all this probation of anxiety and 
solicitude, has it ever occurred to the father, that 
agriculture held out the safest mode of investment 
for a portion of his gains; and, if not the most 
rapid in accumulation of worldly goods, it was, 
at least, the surest pursuit for his children, in the 
absence of that successful tact which he himself 
possessed for professional, mercantile, or mechani- 
cal life. But he has, on the other hand, imbibed 
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the popular and mistaken notions of the day on| 
that subject. He might, like others who fancied | 
they had some agricultural taste, have had his own 
country house and farm, got up at great expense ; 
and been pestered with worthless servants, and | 
Cishonest managers, who only pillaged and wor- 
ried him; and after a brief and unsatisfactory trial, 
abandoned it in disgust, like hundreds of his friends 
and neighbors, never dreaming that his farming 
got on quiteas well as his law or his trade would 
have done, with the same amount of his own per- 
sonal attention! That, and the drudgery of the 
ordinary farmer, who tilled his own scanty acres 
in his immediate neighborhood, and whose asso- 
ciation, as ignorant and degrading, he had scorned, 
were the only experience he had known, on which 
to make up his opinions; and, as a matter of 
course, he only knew agriculture to condemn it. 
‘But, had agriculture her proper institutions, 
where his children could have been taught its 
necessary education and practice, and exerted its 
oan influence among the pursuits of the day, 
ow readily would he have embraced the advan- 
tages it offered to his iamily, and eagerly bestowed 
the best talents of his sons to its rewards! Thus 
prepared to enjoy it, how many thousands of men, 
rich in the acquirement of proper knowledge, and 
fortified in the possession of wholesome estates, 
would be shining examples of thrift and improve- 
ment in our midst! Ample domains, with broad 
cultivated fields--spreading pastures, dotted with 
the lively spectacle of flocks and herds—meadows, 
Waving under the burthen of their luxuriant grass- 
es—and graced with comfortable mansions and 
bending orchards--and peopled throughout the 
year with those who really felt the dignity of their 
calling, would spread along your aiiile rivers, and 
look abroad from your lofty hills, and line in 
beautiful relief your canals and thoroughfares— 
spectacles of home-bred comfort and independence, : 
illustrative of true American character. But, in-| 
stead of these, are seen the fantastic villas and! 





ephemeral erections, which perk up in ambitious | 
pretension on the elevated knolls of your noble | 
Hudson, the summer abodes of ‘fancy farming,’ 
only to be abandoned after a few brief occupations 
in a round of ennui-killing pastimes, and voted— 
abore. Such empty essay at agricultural life, 
usually ends in the squander of what woul, if! 
judicious]y invested in a useful farm, have been a 
handsome estate, and is sold, perhaps, under the 
hammer, at a tithe of its cost, to some man of bet-| 
ter sense, who pulls down the bauble, or changes 
it into an appearance of propriety, and appropriates 
the soil to useful purposes. 

“It may be said that these pictures are of ex-' 
treme cases. So they are. And, also, that they 
are subject to many proper exceptions. Very 
true. But they do exist, and that in far too great | 
numbers ; and scarce one of us but knows an in- 
stance of their just application. Still there is a 
great class left—the substantial middle class of our 
farmers, who require for their sons, destined to 








feels the want of advantages which these would 
confer, and the aid of which he vainly seeks else- 


|where; and the question, how are we to accom- 


plish the object, remains to be answered.” 

The question above suggested, is answered by 
recommending the establishment of agricultural 
schools and colleges, by liberal grants, properly 
guarded, from the legislature of our state, which, 
we hope, they will intelligently consider, wisely 
organize and establish, and liberally endow, in 
such manner, and on such principles, as will not 
fail to secure the long-neglected rights of our 
farming interests. 

——— 


SOUTHERN FARMING. 


An excellent friend of ours, who is very judi- 
ciously and spiritedly improving a fine large estate 
of his in Georgia, after giving a good account of 
the fine stock, implements, and seeds we sent him, 
proceeds to say :—“‘I have looked through the Agri- 
culturist, but find no mention of the probable bene- 
fit or proper application of plaster of Paris to corn. 

a 

“Would you advise me to soak my seed corn 
eight hoyrs in saltpetre, then roll in plaster? (5) 

‘“T intend to try, this season, fifty acres broken 
up last September with the large plow, but shall 
use the cultivator only in tending the crop. I think 
the deep close plowing among corn adopted in this 
region, does as much injury as good, as the plow 
breaks the young roots and prevents their spread- 
ing. (c¢ 

. Ben oe give mea plan, and furnish me with 
all machinery complete for a strong, stationary 
horse power, to be used for a thresher and also for 
acorn and coh crusher? (d) 

“‘T got no clover from 30 acres sowed last March; 
and of 40 acres sowed last November, only a small 
portion looks well now, although it came up finely. 
I shall try 40 acres with oats this spring, but if it 
fails, I will then lime and plaster the land where 


‘the clover shows above the ground.” (e) 


te 


(a) Farmers at the north occasionally apply about 
a gill of plaster around each hill of corn, at the 
first or second hoeing, the same as with ashes. 
Some say that it is very beneficial to their crop, 
while others contend that it does little or no good. 
We know, however, that the application of 
plaster is sooner or later beneficial to the land, 
and to every kind of crop; as it is consistent with 


acknowledged principles that it should be so; be- 


sides, it is more advantageous to some soils and 
crops than to others, the light sandy or gravelly 
soil for instance, and the clover and other legumin- 
ous crops. But we think our correspondent would 
derive more benefit from his corn, from the applica- 
tion of wood ashes, oyster-shell lime, fish, or 
crushed bones, as these substances contain more of 


‘the elements necessary for the growth of corn than 


plaster. It is affirmed that plaster attracts ammonia 
and moisture from the atmosphere, as well as from 








follow in their own steady course, that necessary | rain water and snow, which would alone make its ap- 
kind of education at present unattainable in our | plication to the soil and crop beneficial, even if it 
country, and which can only be properly given in contained, (as it does,) no fertilizing property 


agricultural schools. 


The young farmer painfully | within itself. It also assists to fix the ammonia in 
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the manure applied to the land, and in this may act 
advantageously. ae 

(b) Take 1 lb. of saltpetre, dissolve it in 6 to 8 
quarts of water, and soak the seed from 8 to 24 
hours as convenient; then roll in ashes or plaster, 
‘and plant. Thus prepared, corn comes up sooner, 
grows more vigorously, and is not so liable to be 
attacked by grubs or birds. 

(c) In this we agree fully with the writer. If 
the plow be used at all, it should not run more than 
‘two inches deep, except when the corn is quite 
‘young; but we think it generally safest and best 
‘to use the cultivator. It is certainly the most ex- 
peditious operation of the two. 

(d) Taplin’s horse power is best for our corres- 
ipondent, and this may either be stationary or mov- 
able. For cut and description, see volume seventh, 
p. 32 of the Agriculturist ; also p. 40 of our cata- 
logue. 

‘(e) As a general rule, we think that the south- 
ern climate, except in the mountainous regions, 
is too hot and dry for a profitable growth of north- 
ern grasses; nevertheless, they are a subject of 
fair experiment, and we are glad to find our corres- 
age so persevering in testing them. We hope 
he will try a few acres with lime and plaster to- 
‘gether, also alone. We are of opinion, however, 
it would be most beneficial to apply them in the 
months of November. December, January, or Feb- 
ruary; and the sooner, beginning with November, 
the better. 

In southern grasses, there is room for great im- 
provement; but whether this can be best effected 
with the foreign or native plants, we will leave to 
the discussion of southern farmers themselves. It 
isan interesting and important topic, and we invite 
communications from them for our columns. 


cabins: 
ADULTERATION OF GUANO. 

THE merits of guano, as a valuable fertilizer, is 
conclusively shown in the numerous and gross 
adulterations and imitations which have been perpe- 
trated with it. As an illustration of many of these 
frauds, we copy a small part of the evidence given 
in one of the English courts, in a recent trial at 
— to recover money paid for a spurious 
iot. 

“Two tons of the guano were bought at £3, 
($15,) per ton, and two tons at 44s. ($11,) per 
ton. Dr. Robert A. Smith stated, that he had ex- 
amined the material, and that it contained 70 per 
cent. of silica, a good deal of alumina, and sand. 
It was an ordinary sample of sand, and had not a 
trace of guano in it; nor was it possessed of any 
fertilizing qualities. On cross-examination, he 
stated that there was a slight trace of ammonia in 
the material, but that was the case with all soils. 
There was not more than one per cent. of excre- 
mentitious matter in it, while, in good guano, there 
was 95 per cent. 

‘“‘ James Batho testified, that he was a manufac- 
turing chemist, and lived opposite the defendant's 
premises, where they carried on the business of 
manufacturers of manure. They carted thither 
refuse from starch works, spent wood from dye 
works, logwood, and sumach. The defendant, 
Ho'ahan, was then called, who described himself 
as ‘a guano grinder,’ and said that he made guano. 


A good deal of real guano was mixed with the stuff 
sold to the plaintiff, and there was also in it the 
refuse of starch works, which was considered a 
very fertilizing article. The refuse from starch, 
was a kind of mineral powder; but he did not 
know what. There was also some spent wood 
in the mixture, which, he was told, was very fer- 
tilizing, too. He had his receipt for making guano 
from Mr. Evans, of Liverpool, who has made 
some hundred tons for a merchant there. He put 
in these articles ‘according to fancy.’ In answer 
to the judge, he said, that he used ochre and spent 
wood to color his ‘guano.’ 

“The learned judge, in delivering . iudgment, 
said, that there was no proof that the stuff deliver- 
ed differed from the sample, and he could not, 
therefore, assume that it did. Still, if the goods 
were sold under the name of guano, and what was 
delivered was not guano, that would alter the case. 
Guano meant, he conceived, prima facie, a foreign 
substance—the excrements of birds. There was, 
however, it was true, a kind of compound manure, 
called ‘British guano ;’ and supposing the stuff 
delivered to the plaintiff had turned out to be, not 
foreign guano, but ‘British guano,’ possessing a 
fertilizing quality almost equal to that imported, he 
thought the defendants would not have been liable; 
but, taking the evidence of Dr. Smith to be correct, 
that it was merely worthless stuff, and had no fer- 
lilizing qualities whatever, it became necessary to 
-inquire whether this was sold under the name of 
guano, and he was of opinion that it was, and 
that the plaintiff was, therefore, entitled to recover 
£10, ($50,) which he gave for the guano. The 
defendants, whether partners or not, had held 
themselves out as such in this transaction, and 
must,.-therefore, take the consequences. His 
honor, on the application of Mr. Myers, allowed 
the costs.” 

The transactions and receipts for making guano, 
as above given, may be useful to some of our own 
countrymen, who are engaged in the very laudable 
business of manufacturing and vending genuzne 
guano, at a less price than it can be imported. We 
insert this article for the benefit of our unreflect- 
ing readers, if we have any such; the more 
considerate ones will not need it. 





FROST AND SNOW AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Last night was one of the most severe that has 
been experienced here since March, 1833, when all 
the orange trees on the coast of the Mississippi 
were killed. The same calamity has undoubtedly 
befallen them now. Day before yesterday was 
very mild and pleasant. No fires were needed. In 
the night,the wind came out north, and yesterday 
forenoon was clear and cold. I was on boarda 
steamer below Baton Rouge, in the afternoon. 
About sundown, it commenced a severe storm. of 
of rain, sleet, hail, and snow. It continued at in- 
tervals till midnight. In the morning, the decks 
were coated with ice, and the ground whitened with 
snow; the trees glittering in the sunshine, and 
roses and oranges all encased in ice. Oh! whata 
brilliant scene! Butit isascene of distress. Early 
corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, peppers, &c., &c., that 
were growing so finely, are all killed. 

Since arriving in the city, I find now, (5 o’clock 
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in the evening.) snow and ice still upon shaded 
roofs and yards. It will freeze again to night. This 
is another calamity to this already overburthened 
land. The river never was known so high at this 
season of the year. In several places above us, 
the levee is broken and towns and plantations are 
overflowed. New Orleans is about a Iftle, as yet, 
safe from the overflow. Many places have not six 

inches of levee to spare. Seton Roprxson. 
New Orleans, Feb. 16th, 18 
dhiintinniapiscin 
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WHEN writing my last of 24 inst., | had hoped) 


to reach the gold regions before again writing; but 
owing to seme business, a sight inlisposition will 
detain me here for a few davs loager, and I avail 
myself of a moment's leisure, to forward another 
letter by the same messenger who takes the prece- 
ding. Although [ have seen nothing of the gold 
country, [ have heard much of it. The weikin 
rings with the sound of gold! gold!! gold!!! 
Stories are told of the findings, which a few months 
since would have seemed incredible, but their con- 
stant repetition, and irom so many sources, would 
seem to leave ine no choice but belief. 

So farasI can learn, the gold region, thus far 
explored, lies nearly between !at. 38° and 45° north. 
Gold is found on the sandy plains, sometimes in clay, 
but more frequently in the alluvial soil, in the beds 
of rivers, in dry ravines, and in the sides of 
elevated hills, and probably mountains. It exists 
in small grains, sometimes almost as fine as dust, in 
minute scales, and in various larger pieces, varying 
from the size of half-matured, shrunken flaxseed, 
or grains of rye, to irreguiarly-diffused masses, 
spread through quartz or other rocks. It is said 
that some of these Jumps have beea found weighing 
several pounds, but none are properly authenticated 
as weighing over a few ounces. Many stories of 
wonderful success, which, at a distance, bear all 
the impress of established truth, have been found 
reduced to common-place results when traced to their 
sources. One of our former associates, who enjoy- 
ed the envy of our whole camp, for his reported 
Juck of having found a lump weighing three 
pounds, soom after became almost an object of 
commiseration, when it was known that his trea- 
sure consisted of a few ounces only, the largest of 
which weighed less than two, and this was the re- 
sult of weeks of arduous search, ha!f the time waist 
deep in water, and exposed toa broiling sun. All 
this time, too, he was living on flour at a dollar a 
pound, while the other necessaries of life had to 
be purchased by him at equally exorbitant rates; 
and the poor fellow returned to San Feancisco, 
where he has lingered for weeks with the severest 
attacks of intermittent and other fevers, from 
which, if he ever recovers, he may — the ef- 
fects with him to the grave. Many similar cases 
have occurred ; but others may be guessed from this. 

As an offset to these disheartening cases, it may 
be stated, that no one who has really made an in- 
telligent effort, has failed in his search for gold— 
that while all have secured some, a few have suc- 
ceeded in amassing considerable amounts. The 


veriest loafers in the streets of San Francisco, 
who, a short time since, had scarcely a shirt to 
their back, a hat to their head, and shoes to their 


‘of disease. 





feet, have returned there with bags of the pre- 
cious dust, for which a Girard or Astor would 
have endured us much as it has cost the lucky 
finders. Many, also, have returned without much 
apparent exposure or fatigue, and with no evidence 
So far as I can learn, the results have 
been, on the whole, highly favorable ; and most of 
those engaged in gold hunting have been rewarded 


far beyond the ordinary pursuits of life. Will 
this success he realized hereafter? I will give 
In the 


you my views on this subject in my next. 
meantime, let me say a word or two by way of 
practical remark, to such as will be flocking here 
in crowds the coming season, after they have 
learned the sticcess of those already here. 

The contrivances now in use here, for washing 
gold, are of the rudest kind, consisting often of a 
cracked bowl, or broken pail, or any earthen or 
metallic vesse!, light enough to carry, yet suf- 
ficiently large to hold a moderate quantity of earth 
containing the precious metal. Much of that 
washed and thrown away, is sti!! rich in the auri- 
ferous dust, but so finely divided as to be con- 
sidered by the greedy hunters, unworthy their 
attention. I have no doubt, should some skillful 
and scientific persons subject the earth, already 
partially harvested by these hasty manipulators, 
to the test of a well-arranged machine, they would 
find it far more profitable to follow, rather than 
precede, these pioneer hunters. Some machine 
may be so constructed as to pass one hundred 
times the quantity of dirt that can be washed by 
hand, and save all the minute particles which are 
now thrown away. It is impossible to secure all 
the gold by the contrivances thus far used ; and it 
has been lately conjectured, that much of the 
heavy black sand which has been thrown away, 
acquires its peculiar gravity from containing a por- 
tion of the precious metal. If, to these machines, 
there be added a plentiful supply of pumps, lead 
pipe, or leather hose, shovels, picks, quicksilver 
retorts, the necessary carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ 
tools, abundance of proper food, clothing, and pro- 
tection from the excessive heat by day, and some- 
times piercing cold by night, the future gold diggers 
of California may reasonably hope for a fair return 
for their labor. em, 

San Joaquin, California Alta, Oct. 8th, 1818. 


The above letter was unavoidably crowded out 
of our last number.—Eps. 


Dancer or Usinc Arsenic as A REMEDY FOR 
THE Smut In WueEat.—As long ago as the year 
1779, Duhamel, in his “ Elements of Agriculture,” 
noticed the employment of arsenic, by the farmers 
of France, for the prevention of smut; and whilst 
speaking of the dangers arising from its use, for 
this purpose, expressly states, that partridges, 
pigeons, &c., from eating poisoned seeds, endanger 
the lives of persons who use those birds as food. 
It would also appear that, in the ten years, from 
1830 to 1840, there occurred, in France, 235 public 
accusations of poisoning, out of which number, 
110 were against individuals connected with agri- 
cultural pursuits; and it was considered that thig 
arose from the readiness with which they were 
enabled to obtain poisons, especially arsenic, for 
the purpose of steeping grain. 
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NEW FORM OF DRAINING TILES PROPOSED. 


A CORRESPONDENT in alate number of the “ Ag- 
ricultural Gazette” proposes a new form of tiles for 
draining clay soils. He thinks that an oval, flat- 
tened at the bottom, the best shape, and superior 
to one that is circular, as requiring no wider 
room, conducting, in general, as much water, and 
standing firmer on its base. The upper parts of 
the drain he would have fit tightly with the sole, 
or bottom, and pressed firmly into the soil, so as to 
aliow a free passage of the water, without being 
forced out of its piace by filling in the earth. Ta- 
pering pipes, so constructed that one end fits into 
another, he conceives, are good for sandy soils, 
with the objection that the passage inside of the 
tube is interrupted by inequalities at the joints; 
but tapering tiles, lapping one over another, with 
soles like those denoted in Fig. 34, it is thought 
would obviate the difficulty, alter they are once 





DraininG TILeEs. 


Fia. 34. 


firmly fixed, by preventing all movements. The 
ends of the soles are to be made of uniform thick- 
ness and in such a manner as to form a close joint 
when fitted together. The lower edges of the tiles 
must be so formed as to slide easily under the 
flanges of the soles, and when laid down, the Jap, 
or joint, should invariably occur at the middle of 


each sole. 
—_——<———— —— 
HEREFORD vs. DEVON AND SHORTHORN 
CATTLE. 


Mr. Keary has written an article for the last 
number of the Journal of the “ Royal Agricultural 
Society,” “On The Management of Cattle,” which 
Mr. J. R. Smythies criticises ina late number of the 
Mark-Lane Express, as not only incorrect and in- 
complete, so far as Herefords are concerned, but, 
also, as “ong to the shorthorns and Devons. 
He says that Mr. K. has omitted all notice of the 

rey Herefords, ‘‘ which are considered the oldest 
{breed of any, and by many people the best. From 
,long experience, I am inclined to think they pos- 
sess more constitution and more quality than the 
white-faced ones, and generally more size than the 
mottled-faced ones. Old Mr. Westcor, of Creslow, 
near Aylesbury, once said to me, at Hereford, 
‘ This is the fiftieth October fair I have attended in 
this town, without missing one. I graze five hun- 
dred oxen every year, and the best beasts I have 
ever fed were bred by Mr. Tully, of Huntington, 
and Mr. Skegrue, of Stretton Court, both near 
Hereford. Mr. Tully’s were greys, and are still 
known as the Huntington breed. Another 
proof of the author’s superficial acquaintance with 
Hereford cattle is, that in his enumeration of the 
celebrated breeders of the present day, he makes no 
mention of Sir Francis Lawley, who has not only 
‘decidedly the best herd of Herefords in existence, 
but has, I believe, the best herd in England, of any 
breed. He has also omitted the name of Mr. 


Monkhouse, of Stowe, near Hay, and Mr. Roberts, 


of Ivington.” 
‘ nd 13 ° . a 
Mr, Smythies then speaks of the high prices at 





which he has sold Herefords, as an estimation of 
their value with ‘the English public. He then 
goes on tosay: ‘I have seen Hereford cows milk 
well, and had one myself which made eleven 
pounds of butter a week.for three months; but it 
is not an object with a Hereford breeder to have 
good milkers ; they are always light-fleshed, gene- 
rally narrow in their chests and flat in their sides ; 
whereas, it is the object of a Hereford breeder to 
get a good ox; having no manufacturing popu- 
lation, no water carriage, and no railroad, dairy 
produce will not pay in Herefordshire. The far- 
mers, therefore, prefer keeping such cows as have 
a tendency to turn their chyle to flesh; and as 
they generally calve in November and December, 
they have little chance of being good milkers.” 
He, then, like a true Englishman, offers to settle 
the respective values of the different breeds of cat- 
tle, with something like a wager. Having no 
favors to show to either party, we here clear the 
stage at once, and open a fair field to the bellicose 
gentlemen. Please to listen to Mr. Smythies: 
‘‘T will show one hundred Hereford beasts, which 
were the property of Sir Francis Lawley, on the 
ist of January, 1849, and the same number which 
were the property of Mr. Aston, of Lynch Court, 
on the same day, against an equal number, the 
property of any two breeders of shorthorns or 
Devons in any part of Great Britain, on the same 
day, for one hundred sovereigns. I am willing 
to leave the decision to the three judges at the 
last Smithfield show, two of whom are unknown 
to me, even by sight. I am also ready to place 
four Hereford calves on the 1st of May next, in 
the hands of any respectable grazier in the mid- 
land counties, against four shorthorns and four 
Devons; no calf to be more than four months old 
on that day; the twelve calves to be turned to 
grass together, to have nothing but grass till the 
20th of October following, then to be put into 
stalls, and to be fed as the grazier thinks proper ; 
but the food to be weighed to each lot, till the fol- 
lowing May, when they shall be again turned to 
grass, and have nothing but what they get there 
till the Ist of October; then to be again taken 
into the stalls, and the food weighed as before ; 
the whole to be shown as extra stock at the Smith- 
fleld show, at the bazaar, and after the show to be 
slaughtered, the four beasts that pay the best to be 
the winners. As shorthorns are stated to come to 
more early maturity, I give Mr. Keary a great ad- 
vantage here, as I have fixed two years old for the 
beasts to be slaughtered at. I think it fair to tell 
Mr. Keary that the late Duke of Bedford tried 
this experiment, and the Herefords won it. I pro- 


= that the grazier shall have eleven of the 


easts for his trouble, and one shall be the pro- 
perty of the winner. 

*‘ Now, sir, I hope that this challenge will be 
accepted, or that we shall hear no more of the 
great superiority of shorthorns and Devons over 
Herefords. I think if Mr. Keary will refer to the 
accounts of the Smithfield club, he will find that 
the Herefords, in the last ten years, have gained 
more prizes, and at quite as early an age, as either 
the shorthorns or the Devons. What I complain 
of in the publishing of this essay in the journal 
is, that it will go forth all over Europe, and per- 
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haps America, as a puff advertisement in favor of 
shorthorns and Devons, and to the great prejudice 
of a far better breed than either of them, under the 
sanction of the society.” Now, who shall say 
that the Herefords are not already triumphant ? 
Where is our friend Sotham, and the other Here- 





ford breeders of America? Have they nothing to 
offer in this matter? Can you equal the famous 
Hereford bull, bred by the late Mr. Jefferies? He 
weighed, not fully fattened, three thousand, nine 
hundred and twenty pounds! There is a big 
“bossy calf? for your comfort! But is he any 
better for being big? Please to answer us that, 
gentlemen. To be sure, you may say that a crab 
apple is sma!], with little or no nutrition, and so 
execrably sour that a pig would squeal if forced to 
eat it; while a pippin and a belle bonne are large, 
fair to look at, of delicious flavor, and highly nu- 
tritious. Shall we call the native scrubs, then, 
the “land crabs,” and the aristocratic Herefords 
. the “ pippins” and ‘belle bonnes” of cattle 4 


——-<———— 
A WORD TO THE DISAFFECTED. 

FEELING a peculiar interest in that portion of the 
rising generation, who have been reared under the 
benign influence of agricultural occupations, and 
being also desirous of eradicating a prevalent error 
in the opinion of many of the disaffected, you will, 
I presume, readily afford me a brief space in the 
pages of your journal for expressing a few senti- 
ments, which, | humbly trust, may find a welcome 
response from a large majority of your younger 
readers, 

The subject on which I purpose a short disserta- 
tion is one, which, to me, has trequently occasioned 
no smail astonishment; and though, however 
strange may by others be regarded, is, nevertheless, 
one whose lamentable reality demands an immeili- 
_ atecounteraction. 1 particularly allude to an alarm- 
ing inclination among our country lads and lasses 
to forsake the comfortable retirement of home, in 
exchange for the deceitful allurements of city em- 
ployments. Infatuated with the mistaken idea of 
speedily enhancing their temporal welfare by en- 
gaging in some branch of an already overstocked 
trade, and “ wonderfully tickled” by the vain novel- 
ties of the metropolis, they abandon friends, associ- 
ates, and farms, pressing onward to the city, confi- 
dently anticipating the consummation of a thousand 
longing desires. The evident consequence of such 
actual multitudes concentrating in all our consider- 
able towns and cities from every direction of the 
country, must, undoubtedly, be a marked decline 
both of wages and of labor; and those who have 
unluckily sacrificed the independent pursuit of agri- 
culture for this entire imaginary benefit, will almost 
invariably, sooner or later, find that, like Franklin of 
old, they have paid dear for their whistle. Even 
under whatever advantageous circumstances they 
may perchance be situated in their new career, 
there are innumerable and unforseen moral dangers 
to which they are unavoidably constantly exposed, 
and which daily threaten the ruin of the thoughtless 
and unguarded. 

Beset by a host of vicious companions, and be- 


the uncertain nature of business, together with the 
imminent risk of the loss of virtue, peace, and hap- 
piness, [ am at length constrained to believe that 
my disaffected young friends relinquish their native 
lands without ho slightest consideration of the ef- 
fects. Were calm reflection bestowed upon the 
subject by those who are afflicted with the town 
fever, I am confident that a general re-action would 
ensue, and the rage for citizenship would gradually 
subside under the more genial influence of hus- 
bandry. Having myself had some experience in 
the above matters, and deeming it especially fortu- 
nate in being able to return to the discharge of the 
duties of the farm, I should be particularly gratified 
and rewarded, were my humble pen the means of 
saving a single youth from the inevitable dangers 
attendant on city life and occupations. 
PLowsoy. 

Greenwood, March 1st, 1849. 

We think the views of “ Plowboy” may further 
be elucidated by the following graphic extract from 
an exceedingly piquant article, by one of our con 
temporaries, on the delights of living in hotels in 
this city. He maintains that our people have a 
passion for gregariousness, and that this passion 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that 
our citizens have a horror of privacy :— 

“ They are willing,” says he, ‘ to sacrifice com- 
fort, and, in some degree, personal independence, to 
gratify ambition for living in public life. No fool- 
ish tradition of the ‘home'of his childhood haunts 
the memory of the Gothamite ; and no lingering love 
of locality made sacred by the reminiscences of 
youth, interferes to check his vagrant habits. No 
sooner does he enter his teens than all family at- 
tractions disappear before his gregarions love—his 
desire is to live ina world of strangers. He is born 
in one house, cuts his teeth in another in a distant 
part of the city, is vaccinated in a third, and wears 
his first jacket in a fourth, and so on until he com- 
mences life for himself, and passes from one board- 
ing house to another every three months. ‘ The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
their nests ;) but the son of Gotham has but a 
room of ten feet by eight, which he inhabits. For 
the peace of home, he has the monotony of the 
‘reading room.’ He prefers the excitement of the 
bar room to the amenities of domestic life. His 
happiness is at the mercy of his fifty fellow board- 
ers, who neither know nor care anything about 
him. His comfort depends upon the chambermaii, 
and his health on his power of resisting tempta- 
tion. If he issick, his pain is soothed by the hur- 
ried attentions of an Irish waiter: and if he dies, he 
performs that final operation amid the noise of slam- 
ming doors or strong gongs, and is buried as quick- 
ly as possible, to make room for another.” 


ee 


Tue VaLuror Bonss as a ManurE.—Itis a fact 
well established by agricultural chemistry, that a 
single pound of bones contains as much phosphoric 
acid, (one of the essential ingredients of w eat, ) 
as one hundred pounds of wheat. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it is true that many families in the United 





guiled by every variety of temptation, it undoubt- 
edly requires a powerful determination to avert de- 
struction and maintain an unblemished character. | 
In view of perhaps an eventual disappointment and | 


States waste more bones than would be required to 
manure, in this respect, the amount of the wheat 
crop they consume, 
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WHEAT GROWING IN TEXAS. 

Tue Red-River country in this state, embracing 
an extent of about 100 miles in width and about 
500 in length, has already proved, with the imper- 
fect experiments which have been made, to be bet- 
ter adapted to the production of wheat, than any 
other portion of the Union yet known. The pro- 
duct equals in quantity, exceeds in weight and 
quality, and precedes in time of harvest, by two 
most important months, all the wheat-producing 
country of the other states. ‘Theaverage per acre, 
where wheat has been sown on a field from which 
corn has been gathered in the same season, the land 
plowed up, sowed with grain, and dragged in 
with brush, is twenty bushels, and thirty bushels 
has been sometimes obtained. What would be the 
product from a proper and careful cultivation, is as 
yet a matter of estimate only. 

In grinding the wheat into Jour, the residuum is 
a light bran without middling, and the average 
weight per bushel is about seventy pounds. The 
harvestis in the month of May, which gives a 
monopoly of the entire southern market, at a sea- 
son of the year when the northern supply has be- 
come musty and sour, under the influences of a 
southern climate. What the monopoly of the 
market is, may be proximately estimated from the 
fact that New Orjeans alone consumes daily 750 
barrels ; and if that quantity constitutes one tenth 
of the whole consumption, it gives 750 barrels 
daily, or 450,000 barrels in sixty days, which, at 
three dollars per barrel, gives a return of nearly 
one and a half millions of dollars, for the agricul- 
tural product of one hundred thousand acres of land, 
cultivated by about three thousand laborers. 

If the flour of the upper country finds a market 
in the lower, so will the sugar of the lower coun- 
try find a market in the upper. We have just dis- 
covered that Texas is adapted to the cultivation of 
sugar, at a time when it seems doubtful whether its 
product is n@t already so near equal to the demand, 
as to render it unprofitable. By increasing the 
population of the northern portion of the state, and 
providing facilities of communication, the planter 
may secure a fair price.—Houston Telegraph. 





Cost or Manurine an Acre or Cornn.—The 
following estimate of manuring an acre of Indian 
corn is from a practical farmer, of Hicksville, near 
Long-Island Railroad, New York :— 





14 cubic yards, (20 loads,) of horse dung, 1.62 
56 bushels of unleached ashes, - - 7.00 
3,630 mossbunkers, (fish,)- - - 4.54 
$13.16 


The horse dung he applies in the hill, at the 
time of planting a handful of ashes is spread 
around the corn at the first hoeing; one fish is 
slightly covered with earth midway between the 
hills and lengthwise of the rows, in June or July. 
By this course of manuring, an acre will yield 
from 60 to 80 bushels of shelled corn, and will be 
in tolerable condition for a crop of rye, buckwheat, 
or oats, the next season, without any more manure. 


es 
HOURS OF SLEEP. 


Nature requires five—custom gives seven ; 
Laziness takes nine—wickedness eleven, 


SHEEP SHEARS. 

WELL-CONSTRUCTED woo! shears are of great im- 
portance to a careful wool grower, not only in re- 
gard toagreater rapidity with which the shearer 
takes off the fleece, but especially to prevent cut- 
ting the sheep; which is injurious.to the animal on 
account of the wounds which are kept inflamed 
aid irritated by the flies and other insects during 
the best season, and besides there grows, generally, 
upon these injured parts a coarse kind a wool or 
hair, which depreciafes the value of the fleece ; and 
that of the animal asa breeder. While I was at 
Breslau, at the before-mentioned meeting of Ger- 
man agriculturists, there were exhibited a new kind 
of shears, which are now considered the best con- 
structed, and are getting to be generally used there. 
i made an accurate drawing, full size, of such a 
pair of shears, from which a skillful mechanic can 
easily manufacture them. 











Fic. 35. German Sueer SHEARS. 


The shears a and 6, Fig 35, are shorter than the 
common wool shears, and facilitate the shearer in 
cutting clean from the fold without injury to the 
sheep. 

When a straight line is drawn through the spring 
e, and side piece a and 6, the shears deflect from 
that line at an angle of about 10 degrees. This 
kind of shears are sold at Berlin, Prussia, Jaeger- 
strasse, No. 50, from $2.80 to $3.50 per dozen. 
[We have a similar article on sale, with double 
springs, imported from Germany, at 50 cents each.) 





—C. L. Fleischmann. 
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ORIGIN OF SOAP, 


Some water and oil 
One day had a broil, 
As down ina glass they were dropping, 
And would not unite, 
But continued to fight. 
Without any prospect of stopping. 
Some pearlash o’erheard, 
And quick as a word, 
Jumped in the midst cf the clashing ; 
When all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 
Ard soap was created for washing. 


siciaibapilanianiee 
FEMALE EDUCATION—AMUSEMENTS. 

THE amount of time foolishly wasted by females 
is really deplorable—at an age, too, in which their 
exertions are so inuch needed. With due respect 
to your correspondent * Eva,” [ think single-hand- 
ed manufacturing in families, though once an indis- 
pensable duty, would be poor economy of time 
and labor in our day, when superior fabrics 
may be produced by machinery, at much less cost, 
though. under some circumstances, an occasional 
buzz of the spinning wheel may be expedient. 
Our cuties, however, are not diminished, but, on 
the contrary. increased by the improvements of the 
age in which we live. Woman's sphere is enlarg- 
ed beyond the limits of the broad rim of the 
spinning wheel, and is still enlarging. While 
our duties and responsibilities increase, we are 
held accountable for much that our grandmothers 
never dreamed of. 


«New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes olden good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


The time is coming when domestic duties are ex- 
pected to be performed upon scientific principles ; 
and we are bound to employ every means in our 
power, to make ourselves acquainted with the 
sciences pertaining to our domestic affairs. A 
knowledge of chemistry and dietetics, in a cook, 
is invaluable to a family. Information regarding 
the laws of health and life, and mental philo- 
sophy, is absolutely necessary to the proper rear- 
ing of children. The suffering I have seen and 
experienced for want of knowledge, and the al- 
most incredible advantage gained by the applica- 
tion of a few practical ideas, makes me very de- 
sirous for others as well as myself, that we should 
have “ more light.” 

I think, however, it is not proper that we should 
always be in performance of the sober duties of 
life. Nature does not bestow all her care on the 
sturdy oak and mountain pine, but adorns the 
landscape with an endless variety of fanciful colors 
and forms, enlivens the whole with music, and the 
frolicsome play of animated beings. Nor did she 
fail to implant in the human mind, faculties har- 
monizing with the beauty, melody, and gayety of 
external nature, which find a legitimate sphere of 
action in ornamental horticulture, vocal and instru- 
mental music, &c. An evening dance of an. hour 


in a family, in which old and young, parents and 
children may join, is at once conducive to the im- 
provement of social feelings, and furnishes, at the 








same time, a wholesome relaxation from care, and 


greatly promotes longevity and health. 
AMANDA. 


es 
KEEPING LEMONS FRESH. 

I nave been a housekeeper for some years, ana 
never, till lately, have I been able to keep lemons 
fresh and juicy for any length of time. But with 
all my care—now in this claset-—now in that—now 
wrapped in paper—now packed in bran—now in a 
coo! place, and now in a dry one, they would dry 
up and become hard as wood. Of late, however, 
I have preserved them perfectly fresh, three 
months in summer, by placing them in a closely- 
covered jar, or pot, kept in the ice house. 

Each lemon is wrapped up in paper, (perhaps 
they would do as well without,) but opened and 
wiped once in ten or twelve days, then covered 
again with dry paper, and put back into the jar, or 
earthen vessel, on the ice.k Motuer Hussparp. 

Otsego Co., N. Y., Feb. 24th, 1849. 





ANTIDOTE To Potson.—A correspondent of the 
London Literary Gazette, alluding to the numerous 
cases of deaths from accidental poisoning, and par- 
ticulariy the melancholy fate of the late Mr. Owen, 
adds :—I may venture to affirm, there is scarce even 
a cottage in this country that does not contain an 
invaluable, certain, and immediate remedy for such 
events ; nothing more than a dessert spoonful of 
made mustard mixed in a tumbler glass of warm 
water, and drank immediately. It acts as an instan- 
taneous emetic, is always ready, and may be used 
with safety in any case where one is required. By 
making this simple antidote known, you may be the 
means of saving many a fellow-creature from an 


untimely end. 
— ae 


Turnip Sarap.—The tender tops of turnips, 
that have sprouted in the cellar or vegetable heap, 
make a delicate and wholesome salad,gparticularly 
ata season when the variety of fine lettuce har 
not come. They may be dressed like any othe, 
salad, or eaten dipped in salt, as celery. They 
are excellent in any way; and your only regret 
will be, that there is not likely to be as many 


messes as you would wish for. 
_ 


Mustarp Prasters.—When a mustard plaster 
is to be applied, there should always be a piece of 
clean muslin or gauze placed between it and the 
skin, unless the contrary is expressly ordered by a 
physician. The mustard acts quite as powerfully, 
and the whole can be removed more quickly, and 
without the disagreeable effects of dropping it 
about. 

How To Remove Dust or Lint From VEL- 
vET oR WooLten Criotrnes.—Dust or lint may 
readily be removed from velvet or woollen cloth by 
wiping it, while dry, with a piece of crape, without 
reference to color. 

ee 

How To Remove Paint FRoM WooLLEN Gar- 
MENTS.—If you accidentally besmear your clothes 
with undried paint, it may easily be removed by 
rubbing with a piece of woollen cloth, or another 
part of the garment soiled, without harm. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—No. 12. 

In my last letter, I gave you a description of the 
most important organs belonging to plants, ex- 
plained, their texture and functions, described the 
flow of the sap, and toid you that, in its descent, 
(after being submitted in the leaves to the action 
of the air,) it was fitted for the production of the 
various portions belonging to the vegetable growth. 
Let us now examine the vegetable fabric more 
closely, and take a view of those compounds called 
proximate principles. In speaking of the con- 
stituents of plants, the terms proximate and ulti- 
mate, are frequently used by writers on this sub- 
ject—the former denoting their compound, the 
atter their elementary constituents. Every prox- 
imate principle must, therefore, be composed of 
two or more ultimate principles. There are a 
great number of compound substances found in 
different plants, and almost every species contain- 
ing one or more, which is not found in any other, 
though but a few of these are of much con- 
sequence to the agriculturist. The following 
group of twelve, which I will describe separately, 
comprises the most common and interesting among 
them :—Sugar, starch, gum, woody fibre, gluten, 
vegetable aibumen, diastase, and acetic, tartaric, 
oxalic, citric, and malic acids. 

Now, if a person should tell you that he could 
take three ingredients, and from them form a num- 
ber of compounds, differing as widely from one 
another as sugar, starch, and woody fibre, you 
would be likely to doubt the possibility of such a 
fact ; and, if he should say he would not only use 
the same three ingredients in each of his com- 
pounds, but, in each case, would mix them in 
precisely the same proportions, you would either 
pronounce it an impossibility, or you would sup- 
pose he was going to deceive your senses by jug- 
glery. But Nature is no juggler—neither does 
she perform impossibilities ; yet she does accom- 
lish, in the composition of almost every vege- 
able that grows, precisely the operation above- 
mentioned. Out of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
she forms sugar, starch, and woody fibre ; and zn 
each of these substances, the three ingredients of 
which they are formed, exist in exactly the same 
proportions. 

This is truly a wonderful operation, and beauti- 
fully illustrates the economy, so to speak, which 
seems a governing principle in all of Nature's do- 
ings. Instead of multiplying elements to an inde- 
finite extent, she contrives to economize a few, in 
such a way, as to make them answer the desired 
end. How strange, that any person, who has ever 
contemplated the wondets of creation, as displayed 
in animal or vegetable life, can doubt, for a mo- 
ment, the existence of a Supreme and All-Control- 
ing Power! Although we can analyze vegetable 
compounds, and separate, examine, and weigh their 
elementary ingredients, yet we cannot reunite 
them so as to produce the same substance which 
Nature formed from thera in the living plant; 
neither can we say, with any certainty, how 
nature forms such different substances, by combin- 
ing the same elements in the same proportions. 











In reading the works of Johnston, Leibig, and 
other authors, who treat extensively on these sub- 
jects, you will find plausible theories and conjec- 
tures to explain the process by which one com- 
pound is converted into another in the living 
plant. Although such speculations and investi- 
gations are interesting and useful, they would 
occupy too much space, were I to attempt to place 
them before you. My highest aim in writing these 
letters, will be accomplished, if I can awaken in 
you a spirit of inquiry, and prepare your minds for 
the comprehension and reception of truths more 
wonderful and grand, than any I shall attempt to 
unfold. In my next letter, I propose to treat of the 
twelve substances named above, under separate 
heads. J. McKinstry. 

Greenport. N. Y., March 1st, 1849. 
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UTILITY OF FROGS. 


I REMEMBER somewhere of reading that, many 
and many years ago, a number of frolicsome boys 
were one day watching frogs, at the side of a pond, 
and that, as any of them put their heads above the 
water, they pelted them down again with stones. 
One of the frogs appealing to the humanity of the 
boys, made this striking observation: ‘“ Children 
you do not consider, that though this may be sport 
to you, it is death to us.” It is to be feared that 
the same propensity to maim and torture these poor, 
innocent reptiles prevails to some extent with the 
youth at the present day. But this is ‘cruel— 
wicked—wrong ; for the usefulness of frogs about 
our gardens and fields can scarcely be too highly 
estimated, as their food consists almost exclusively 
of worms, slugs, insects, and other small living 
things, which they seek among the plants and 
grass on the land. 

Frogs, like the toad, it is well known, are hatched 
irom eggs, laid early in the spring in shallow pools 
or near the edges of sluggish streams, which, when 
taken together, are called “spawn,” and often re- 
semble a mass of boiled sago, sprinkled with a large 
number of small black dots. The young tadpele, 
which is hatched from them, passes through several 
metamorphoses, and at the end of some weeks, be 
comes a “ gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling frog.” 
If you examine his tongue, you will observe that, 
instead of being rooted at the throat, as in other 
animals, itis fastened to his under lip, with its 
point directed towards the stomach. Nevertheless, 
this singular arrangement is well suited to his pur- 
poses, for his tongue, as an organ of prehension, is 
very effective, being flat, soft, and jong, and cov- 
ered with a viscous fluid, which enables him more 
readily to catch and secure his prey. When he 
wishes to use it, he lowers his under jaw, ejects 
and retracts it with the rapidity of light. 

Instead of torturing these poor reptiles, it is re- 
commended that every lad in the country, give 
place in some snug corner in the garden for a ves- 
sel holding a few gallons of water, buried nearly 
level with the surface of the ground, in which may 
be put one or more frogs, to be petted and cherished 
like any other domestic animal, and where its cu- 
rious and interesting habits may be studied at 
leisure. Rana. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steamer America we are in receipt of our 
foreign journals to the 24th February. 

Markets.—Ashes, firm ; Cotton, an advance of 3d. 

er lb., with very large sales, upwards of 270,000 
fodes having changed hands during the past four 
weeks ; Corn, Wheat, and most other American pro- 
ducts, with the exception of Tobacco, are lower; 
Wool, sales large and more animated. 

Money is very abundant, and is loaned at short 
periods, at the rate of 2 to 3 per cent. per annum ; 
American Stocks continue in good demand. 

Fattening Pork on Oatmeal.—A prime Lancashire 
porker has been slaughtered at Garstrang, which 
weighed, when cut up, 671 lbs., and was valued at 
£15 7s. 6d. It was fed on oatmeal, and is stated to 
well repay the keeper. 

Expeditious and Economical Washing.—A dis- 
covery is stated to have been made in England, by 
which a family’s six weeks’ washing can be accom- 
plished before breakfast for less than sixpence ster- 
ling, and this, too, without a washerwoman. 

Tres and Shrubs for Cemetcries.—The following 
trees and shrubs are recommended for church yards 
and cemeteries, wherever they are adapted to the 
climate :—English yew, holly, weeping willow, phil- 
lyrea alaternus, junipers, arbor vite, cypresses, and 
others not producing gay flowers, but possessing a 
deep evergreen foliage, with the exception of savin, 
which should not be used.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

How to Keep Rabbits from Barking Trees.—Soot, 
mixed with milk, or buttermilk, till as thick as paint, 
and laid on the trunks of the trees with a brush, ona 
dry day, is stated to be a preventive of rabbits 
gnawing off the bark from trees.—Jbid. 

American Cheese in England.—Very excellent 
American cheese, quite eqval to the finest dairies of 
Cheshire, have been imported and retailed at Sun- 
derland, at 6d. per pound. The cheeses were about 
56 lbs. weight each, and were quite sound, firm, and 
of good age for consumption.—Durham Adver- 
. tiser. 

Extraordinary Canary Bird.—At the Brackley 
Union Workhouse, Northamptonshire, there is a 
_ of Canary birds, the female of which, since 

arch, 1848, has built eight nests, laid 46 eggs, 
hatched 40 birds, and reared 36 birds, and is now 
building the ninth nest.—English Paper 

Melon Wine.—it was lately stated before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, at Paris, by M. Boucharett, that 
the melon yields an excellent white wine, which will 
keep for several centuries, and, if properly cultivated, 
may be made to render a handsome profit. 

A New Freezing Mixture—A mixture of equal 
weights of commercial hydrocloric acid and finely- 
powdered sulphate of zimce will produce a cold suffi- 
cient to sink the mercury in a thermometer from 50° 
to 20° F.—Journ. de Pharm. et de Chim. 

Manures.—Subjoined are the prices of several 
sorts of manure :—Bone dust, 18s. 6d. per 28 Ibs. ; 
Half-inch bone, 17s. 6d. per 28 lbs. ; Compost, £3 
12s. 6d. per hhd., sufficient for three acres ; Guano, 
Peruvian, £9 9s.; Bolivian, £9 9s.; African, £6 6s. 
to £7 10s. per ton, according to analysis and quantity ; 
Gypsum, 30s. per ton; Mariate of ammonia, 25s. per 
ewt.; Muriate of lime, 6s. per cwt,; Nitrate of potash, 
(saltpetre,) £26 to £28 per ton; Nitrate of soda, 
L14 10s. to £15 per ton; Rape dust, £6 6s. per ton; 
Rape cake, £6 per ton; Sulphuric acid, 14d. per 
lb.—Farmer’s Herald. 

Indestructibility of Cork.—In taking down some 

ortion of the ancient Chateau of the Rogue d’Oures, 
in France, it was found that the extremities of the 
oak girders, lodged in the walls, were perfectly pre- 
served, although these timbers were supposed to have 


deen in their places for upwards of 600 years. The | whetstones for, scythes, have been made,—Jbid.. 





whole of these extremities, buried in the walls, were- 


completely wrapped round with plates of cork, the 
impermeability of which is too well known to be 
named here. In a process so cheap and simple, 
the experiment deserves to be repeated, more parti- 
cularly for buildings we are more than usually anx- 
ious to preserve the timbers of.—From the French. 
Effect of Food and Climate on the Horse.—If a. 
London dray horse be conveyed to Arabia, and sub- 
jected to the same influences to which the native 
horses of that country are exposed, it will, in the 
course of some generations, present the leading cha- 
racters of an Arabian horse, The head will gradu- 
ally diminish in size, the limbs will become fine and 
clear, the massive proportions of the whole body will 
disappear, and not only will the external form of the 
native horses be acquired, but, along with that, some- 
thing also of their chivalrous disposition. If the. 
race, thus improved, be again conveyed to Europe, it 


will gradually deteriorate, and, in the course of some- 
generations, will again acquire all its original pro-. 


perties. 

This fact, which we state on the authority of Pro- 
fessor Pictet, of Geneva, seems to prove that the 
Arabian horse cannot exist in perfection in any of 
the western countries of Europe ; and there can he 
little doubt that the humidity of the climate, and the 


influences indirectly arising from that cause, are the: 


principal reasons of this change.—Journal of Agri- 
culture. 

Lime Essential in Muadder Dyeing.—A remark- 
able discovery has been made in regard to madder 
dyeing, in the fact that lime is very essential in this: 
process. It has been ascertained that madder, if not 
grown on a calcareous soil, is incapable of producing 


fast colors ; but that, if in this case chalk be added te 


the madder, during dyeing, or if lime water be em- 


ployed, the desired effect is produced. This may be- 


explained from the circumstance, that a slight excess 
of lime exists in the roots of the madder when grown 
in a calcareous soil. 

The Llama and Alpaca.—A communication has. 
been received by the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
from M. Christian Bonafoux, giving an account of the 
attempt made, by order of the king of Holland, to 
acclimatize the llamas and alpacas of Chili. Four 
years ago, thirty-four of these animals, males and fe- 
males, were imported into Holland, and put into the 
royal park, Scheviningen, near the Hague, where 
they have propagated freely. The climate does them 
no injury, and they merely seck the shelter prepared 
for them when the snow ison the ground.— Year 
Book. 

Artificial Stone.—A new process has been discov- 
ered by Mr. Frederic Ransome, of England, for mak-. 
ing artificial stone, by subjecting broken pieces of 
silica, (common flint,) for a time, to the action of 
caustic alkali boiling under pressure in a close vessel, 
forming a transparent silicated solution, which is 
evaporated to a specific gravity of 1,600, and is then 
intimately mixed with given proportions of well- 
washed sand, broken granite, or other materials of 
different degrees of hardness. The paste thus con- 
stituted, after being pressed into moulds, from which 


the most delicate impressions are readily received, is. 


subjected to a red heat in a stove or kiln; by which 
operation the free or uncombined silica of the raw 
materials unites with the excess of alkali existing in 


the solution, thus forming a semi-vitreous compound,. 


and rendering the artificial stone perfectly insoluble. 
This production must evidently be adapted to a com- 
prehensive range of objects for decorative art and’ 
architectural purposes,—busts, vases flooring tiles, 
steps, balustrades, mouldings, capitals, shafts, and 
bases of columns, &c., &c. Even grindstones, and 
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PresipentT Tayor’s Views on AGRICULTURE.— 
We are glad to perceive the prominent notice which 


agriculture receives at the hands of President Taylor, | 


in his recent inaugural. ‘ It shall be my study to re- 
commend such constitutional measures to Congress as 
may be necessary and proper to secure encouragement 
and protection to the great interests of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures; to improve our rivers 
and harbors; to provide for the speedy extinguishing 
of the public debt ; to enforce a strict accountability 
on the part of all officers of the government, and the 
utmost economy in all public expenditures.” These 
are the sentiments of an enlightened, comprehensive 
patriot, not one of our modern, progressive, imitation 
statesmen, whose intellects, interests, and efforts begin 
and end with gulling a narrow-minded constituency 
with a show of patriotism, which, rightly named, is 
the most arrant demagogucism, intended for their own 
selfish purposes at the expense of the best interests of 
the whole Union. If the principles of President Tay- 
lor are followed out by Congress, it will not be long 
ere we have an_ intelligent National Board of Agri- 
culture, such as was recommended by the immortal 
Washington, the benefits of which will eventually be 
felt from Maine to California. 

NaTIonaAL AGRIcULTURE—THE NEWLY-CREATED 
Home DepartTMENT.—We are rejoiced, yet disap- 
pointed by the late act of Congress in creating the 
Home Department, the object of which is, to with- 
draw from the other already overburdened branches 
of the Bxecutive, some part of their duties not neces- 
sarily connected with them. Among these are the 
Patent Office, the Indian Department, some matters 
relating to internal improvements, and several minor 
subjects. This is all very well and calculated to sim- 
plify the operations of the machinery of government, 
while it will materially add to its efficiency, if admin- 
istered with energy and intelligence. 

But we have cause for an intense regret, that a 
clause for the organization of an Agricultural Board, 
in the bill originally introduced, was stricken out be- 
fore its final passage. Thus it has ever been with the 
concerns of agriculture in our national councils. This 
immense and vital interest of our country, without the 
suceessful prosecution of which, the United States 
would be reduced to beggary and starvation within a 
single year, is thus left, as heretofore, to take care of 
itself, without one single act or countenance from the 
legislative action of our representatives. We are 
tired with arguing the pvint of the demands of agri- 
culture on the favorable notice of the government. 
We can only express the wish, that those who reject 
every measure of assistance to this great interest, 


- might be confined to their own windy productions for 


food and raiment, tiil their craving stomachs and 
shivering limbs prompted some aid to those on whom 
they are dependent for the daily comfort of both. 
When our farmers and planters become wearied with 
this neglect, they will take some measures to remedy 
it. We trust they will receive no attention till they 
have themselves manifested a becoming interest in 
the subject. 

Tue American Bee Kerper’s Manvat; being a 
Practical Treatise on the History and Domestic Eco- 
nomy of the Honey Bee, Illustrating the Best Me- 
thodsof their Management, through Every Branch of 
the Culture of this Insect ; the Result of Many Years’ 
Experience; by T. B. Miner, Embellished with thir- 
ty-five Beautiful Engravings, pp. 349, 12mo. C. M. 
Saxton, 121 Fulton street. Price $1.00. This treatise, 
which has been announced in glowing colors, we 
think quite equals the author’s promises. It is writ- 


| ten in aclear and comprehensive style, touching upon 
| every subject of interest, in a manner that shows that 
the author fully understands the subject. Some of 
the elucidations are in a conversational style, of the 
most familiar and interesting character. The most 
prominent feature of the work, however, is the large 
| number of illustrations it contains, which must have 
been a heavy item of the expense of getting it up. 
| Every person, whether a bee keeper or not, should 
| possess a copy of this interesting and instructive 
' treatise. 
| Nort Britiso Review.—We have received 
‘from Messrs. Leonard Scott & Co., 79 Fulton street, 
_the February number ot this sterling periodical. The 
_ articles are, as usual, of a high character ; but the most 
interesting one of the present moment, is the re- 
view of Macaulay’s History of England, the first two 
volumes of which we read immediately after being 
issued by the Messrs. Harper, with intense delight. 
In our humble judgment Mr. Macaulay will create a 
new era in historical writing. 

THE Work1nG FarMER ; edited by James J. Mapes, 
and published by Kingman & Cross, corner of Nassau 
and Beekman streets, New York, pp. 16 quarto, 
monthly. The editor of the above is already known 





to the public as a lecturer, and a vigorous writer on 
several scientific subjects, and we have no doubt he 
will make an interesting periodical. We hope the 
publishers may be remunerated for their enterprise by 
a liberal subscription list. 

PENNSYLVANIA CULTIVATOR AND MECHANIC AND 
[Ron anD Coat ReGister; Dr. Thomas Foster 
editor, Foster & Co. publishers, Harrisburg, Pa., pp. 
32 octavo, monthly. Price Sl ayear The Penna 
vania Cultivator is handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed, and abounds with highly-valuable practical 
matter. Will the publishers please to send us the 
first four numbers, a3 No. 5 is the only one received. 

Tue Wisconsin Farmer anp NortH WESTERN 
CuLTIVATOR ; Edited and published by Mark Miller, 
10L Maine street, Racine, Wisconsin, pp. 24 octavo, 
monthly. This is a surprisingly well got up and ably 
edited publication, when we consider that fifteen 
years ago, scarce a white man had a_ fixed habitation 
within the limits of what is now a large state, prob- 
ably with a population of at least 130,000 souls, and 
their numbers annually rapidly augmenting. There 
is no surer sign of the prosperity of a country founded 
upon the most solid basis, than an enlightened and im- 
proving system of agriculture ; and if Wisconsin liber- 
ally supports such works as the above, we shall have 
great confidence in her soon attaining a high rank in 
the Union. 

Tue American Fruit Book ; containing Direc- 


Trees, Shrubs, and Plants; with a Description of the 
Best Varieties of Fruit, including New and Valuable 
Kinds; Embellished and Illustrated with Numerous 
Engravings. By S. W, Cole, Editor of the New-Eng- 
land Farmer, &c., &c., Boston: John P. Jewett, pp. 
288,1Smo. The object of this treatise has been “ to 
furnish a book adapted to the wants, and within the 
means of every family in the country—emphatically 
a work for the million—containing all the practical 
information necessary for the production and success- 
ful management of trees, and the selection of the best 
varieties of fruit, in order to excite greater attention, 
both in cultivator and consumer, in raising more and 
superior fruits.” Published, and for sale by C. M. 
Saxton, 121 Fulton street, New York. 

LumBER IN Marine.—In the town of Bangor, Me., 
the quantity of lumber surveyed in 1848 amounted to: 
212,932,449 feet. 

ComPaRATIVE VALUE oF Srocxs.—One share in. 





the bank of earth is worth ten in the bank of paper. 


tions for Raising, Propagating, and Managing Fruit » 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, MARCH 17, 1849. 


ASHES, Pots, .........+-eeeee0- per 100 lbs. $6 62 to $6 69 
POEAEIS, «ccccccccs cccccccce cove coc cllty, 7 00 - 73 
ES eee aT ere .: 8 
BARK, Quercitron,......cceseeesseeseeetun, 2600 “ 28 00 
BEANS, White, .....-.+0. see cece sees DUSh. | eee 
BEESWAX, Am. Yeliow,.........-0000.lb. 19 22 
WE i OT eer Te ) eee 12 
BONES, ground,........ pokes ichbee bush. 40 “ 55 
BRIETLES, American, 000 .0ccscescececld, o5 «6 65 
lye te ty fea er. do. 6° = 95 
Shipping, .ccossee+s sees ey do > > 15 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, ....--.+..--do. 10 * 13 
Sper, ooccceescccsecs seen sees een, 25 oe 40 
BEPAVC iciceesssem anne o when vase sO, | lg 25 
CHEESE, Seeseeeseseeseeeseness oSeesee vi. 5 “ 10 
COAL, Anthracite,.......+.00+. 2,000 lbs. 500 “ 6 00 
CORDAGE, American, cppbeskes scans hese, 10 » 12 
8 gD era eer 6 “ig 10 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, a 16 
FEATHERS, See eeeseeeeereseeseseeesesse 30 “ 40 
FLAX. American, .. 020.2000 ccc ccccccce do. 3 9 
FLOUR, Northern, Southern and West’rnbbl. 525 “ 6 06 
FAncy,.o.- secccececcccccccccccoseedO, 625 “ 6 50 
Richmond City Mills,.......ee.000-d0. 675 “ 7 
| rs — « 
RYyO,ececee ce ccee cee sees cece ecee cdl, 325 * 3 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,....... svicosbush. § 10: * 1 
Red and Bixed..............d0. 100." J] 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

At Market.—1,000 Beef Cattle, (800 southern, the remainder 
from this state and east,) 75 Cows and Calves, and 2,000 Sheep 
and Lambs. 

Beef Cattle.—The market is firm in prices. The sales run 
from $6 to $9 per hundred. The number of head on hand 
is estimated to be 100. 

Cows und Calves.—All taken at from $20 to $45. 

Sheep and Laumbs.—These are getting scarce, 
$2.25 to $6, according to quality. All sold. 


Remarks.—The changes have been so trifling since our last 
that we find nothing worth recording. 

The Weuther is very fine for the season, and spring has 
opened well. Planting has begun at the south under favor- 
able auspices. Winter Wheat and Rye ave looking well, gen- 
erally, and we hear cf very little winter-kill. 


To Correspondent;.—Communications have been received 
from Thomas Antiscil, Wm. H. Sotham, Solon Robinson, E. 8., 
Enoch Reed, Jacob Hewes, John Wilkinson, J. McKinstry, M. 
W. Philips, George Gebhart, Col. W. Hampton, and Reviewer. 

Fastidiousness.-A Subscriber.—It has ever been our aim 
since the establishment of this journal, nct to admit anything 
in its columns, that would offend. Yet, in many instances, 
from the very nature of the subjects on which we necessarily 
write, it is impossible to avoid the use of terms and language 
that will not be more or less repulsive to a delicate. or fasti- 
dious mind. The passage in our March number, to which you 
take exception, was inserted at the urgent request of several 
individuals, and involves one of the most important principles 
in the economy of breeding, without a knowledge of which, 
the uninitiated would often fail to accomplish a very impor- 
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Corn, Northern,..... se sceececccee flO, ae 60 | tant end. If you possess “‘more enlightened views” on 
BMT: <5 ssssccsv ence acne, ss * 57 | ‘The Cow—Her Diseases,” &c.. than are expressed in our ar- 
Barley,. 200 secsccscee covcccee coe e GO, i 65 } ticles under that head, we should be pleased to receive them ; 
DAIS, 6c00c0cccre-ccesceiccceessec8O. ae 45 | but the articles above alluded to. are based on twenty-five 
GUANO, Pernvian,....0ssceccceee 2,000 Ibs. 5000 “ 5000 | years’ successful practice of one of the most enlightened and 
“ Patagonian ...-cccccccessseceeedd 3500 “ 40 00 | distinguished veterinary surgeons of the age. We assure 
HAY, in bales,...0.ccceeeceeenccees coceeedO 50 “ 56 | you that we have often been thanked by farmers for the very 
HEMP, Russia, clean,.....-. ereeeeeceeeton, 205 00 “ 225 60 | articles of which you complain, and they reckon them among 
American, water-rotied,..+...+.++-do. 160 06 “ 22000 | the most valuable in our columns. However, we know that 
American, dew-rotted,.......+++-+-do. 140 00 “ 200 Of | it is a delicate subject,and we willbe doubly watchful here 
HIDES, Dry Southern,..-+++ +++ s+++ +++ old. : * 8 | after not to offend more than is absolutely demanded of us by 
— sees teeter eeeeee te nese eeeees —_ ‘ Ps z “ = those who seek useful and practical information. 
LEAD, pig,...- seen we bedsineseecesccresseslD, 262 “ 695 ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Proceedings of the Agricultural 
Pipes for Pumps, &€ .-+-.+seeeeeeeelb. 5 7 | Convention of the State of Delaware, held at Dover, Jen. 17th, 
OE Ticks vcevsscvssccsccseecn A OQ 3 00 | 1849; Catalogue of Mount-Airy Agricultural Institute ; from 
Corn,-..-.ceccccecccceeccscesceehhd. 1400 “ 1450 | Fowler’s and Wells, of New York, Lectures on the Philosophy 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,...... ees 95 «& 30 | of Mesmerism. also, asmall Treatise on the Cholera, its Causes 
MUSTARD, American,......0+-seeeeeeee lb. 16 “ 31 | Prevention, and Cure. 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,. ...-..+0+e00+bbl. 175 * Fa. TL 
— ’ . n= LE’S AMERICAN FRUIT BOOK. 
Pitch, ...-.2. Sey ey te ae do 725 & "5 s.W cot Esa.. di wt UF 
: a ; 8. W. C , Esq.. Editor of the New-England Farmer, and 
— "ete edoepmeuienmniaerbaeee = ° oo 3 ; = author of the popular work entitled the American Veterinarian, 
fers cone ata aim...  —-* 37 | of which 22.000 copies have already been published, has, af. 
OIL Saeed iain. OK PC AOE 4 65 - 66 oe — of coomgpened oe oe ~ pany 6s 5 
J aig ee, Eas ea 1is great work, entitled *Cole’s American Fruit Book,”—a 
rey cats tSaagaihape teh aN IRINA = 1 - - ] +o con which we believe is destined to have a more widely- 
Ou. ae ui inibis rr 00 ae. 150 “ 175 extended circulation than any similar work, ever before offered 
PEAS, Field, eran neT aN NmteERt.  - y 73 «495 a public. We believe so for the following 
Black-cyed, .--+eeeeceee epee fo 1 95 sie i 50 1 ara ° 
= : ms st. It is a mature work and a practical one, one upon 
PLASTER OF PARIS,....+++0+000---.ton. 2 = “ , +4 which Mr. Cole has spent many vanes of study and close eg 
Ground, in bbis., .....esee+-0f 300 Ibs. 1 32 1 25 See . thee ; 
FROVISIONS—Becl, Mem,.... ........b. 909 « 23 59 | Sminstlon, end Knowing the wants of the com‘nasity, hes met 
ie aan soe Oo those wants in a plain. concise, and familiar manver, avoiding 
Smoked is a 6 « 12 technicalities, and scientific specifications and axfinitions. use- 
i sciatedin hex ele < stie, 4“ g | ful only to the few, he has made # work intellig. ble to all. It 
Pork, Mess dtl a 1 1000 « 13.00 | 38 —_ iT, a book for the ee 
Eee ye TA ch 5 Qd. It will have an unprecedente) sale on acrount of its 
. scone see eee e rece cenesees cee _ 7 4 is te ar cheapness. It makes a volume of 284 closely-prinved pages 
eee diel Minti os ncccy oceans 3 4 44 Illustrated with nearly two hundred beautifully-exev uted en- 
a pickle rep ate NRE ~e 3 4 4° | gravings. by Brown, and is sold for 50 cents firmly beund in 
Nite MAN i nin snwm seins dis in 5 « g | leather, an 62)2 cents in fancy cloth, with gilt backs It con- 
Pickled shoe sx do. as 7 tains full directions for raising. propagating and mannging 
Shoulders Smoked ele asin 4 « 5 fruit trees, shrubs, and plants, with a description of the best 
Pickled cos ae wl eign _ a ude. 3 4 4 ee an embracing ee pv new and valuable kinds ; 
aa ’ meth oy ae : smbellished with engravings, and cutli ) it trees 
mace, Cee erie picebeaeed se ; . : 3 33 pays aks Gakeat Ss cutlines of fruit trees, and 
Shears cae one saneeeae ees a a 35 100 agents, active, inielii.zent. and honest, are wanted to seil 
SEEDS—Clover, Dien: AAAS 1 -6 “ 7h nas book, in aay state in the Union. A cash capital of from 
i sient RTO aOR TEE = $25 to $50 wi € necessary, Address, (post paid,) the pub- 
mee Sa lee aN ORS — “ : 7 lishers, _ a sg ae & Co. 23 Cornhill, sien, ct M. 
“a a seecegt fot game — SAXTON, Agent for N. ¥. city, and southern counties of New 
SODA, an anieb ans cent. soda,.-. “i , 3 ss : 1 AMERICAN INDESTRUCTIBLE apr2t 
Suiphate Soda, ground, ...-.+.+++.-d0. 1 “ _ M Ss IBLE MINERAL P a 
SUGAR, New enone; pebowneeeessioasecle, 4“ 6 RECENTLY discovered in Ohio, a most Sindeatae "ai 
SUMAC, American,.........seeee00+-e-ton, 35.00 “ 37 00 | effective preservative from the eflects of the weather, and 
PRED NES Sine oxcsnnnsessasessesonine es R « 9 | preventive of fire, becoming in a short time of the consistence 
FE OES S 3 8 | and qualities of slate itself. For Manvufactories, Railroad 
WHISKEY, American,........... oc cece opal. a 24 | Depdts, Roofs of all descriptions, and Public Buildings, it 
WOOL, Saxony, .....20-ccccccccceccoe oll 35 * 60 | is invaluable. For an account of this paint, see p. 29, of the 
Merind.,..00ccceecsccecccesseeseeedlO, 25 “ 35 | present number. For sale by the hundred, barrel, or ton, by 
oS SET TT eT Tee 9 « 25 | WM. H. STARR, general ogent for the proprictor, No. 67 
RON ND 6 sn osdsdseebbn ab esbbune is “ 20 i Beekman street, New York. jat 
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SHORTHORN DURHAM’S AT AUCTION. 

THE subscriber being about to dispose of 50 acres of his 
farm, will offer at public sale 30 head of Shorthorn Durham 
cattle, (being about one half of his present herd.) on the 13th 
day of June next, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, consisting of 
yeariings, two-year and three-year-old heifers, cows, and 11 
— bulls from 10 months to 214 years old. Great care has 

een observe}? znd considerable expense incurred in select- 
ing and breeding this stock, with reference to purity of blood 
and dairy qualities. The awards of the New-York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, and the American Institute. of New York, 
attest the estimation in which this stock is held, whenever it 
has been exhibited for competition. About eight head of the 
above cattle are a purchase made from E. P. Prentice, Esq., of 
Albany, last May, being ail of the shorthorns of that gentle- 
man, and the product of his four selected cows, retained at 
his public sale. The animals have the strain of blood of the 
herd of Mr. Whitaker, of England, from whom Mr, Prentice 
made his principal importations. The other part of the lot of 

young animals partakes largely of the blood of the celebrated 
1erd of Thomas Bates. Esq., of Yorkshire,England. from whom 
my importations have been derived, and are mostly of the get 
of my imported bulls. Duke of Wellington, and the premium 
bull Meteor. The heifers and cows are and will be princi- 
pally in calf by these bulls. 

For the information of southern gentlemen, who desire to 
introduce Durham stock into that region. and who entertain the 
opinion that climate is incongenial to its successful propaga- 
tion there, I here introduce an extract from‘a letter I re- 
ceived from A. G. Summer, Esq., editor of the * South Caro- 
linian,”? dated Columbia, 25th January, 1849. 

* The bull you sold Col. Hampton, of this state, gives him 
great satistaction. He is a fine animal and I only wish you 
could see some 20 head of his get now in his yard. They 
are the most superb yearlings ever bred in the south.”’ 

Further particulars and pedigrees of the stock will be issu- 
ed one month previous to the sale. A credit of 6 to 18 months 
will be given. GEO. VAIL. 

apr.3t Troy, N. Y., April lst, 1849. 


POUDRETTE. 

THE LOD1 MANUFACTURING CO, offer their new and 
improved Poudrette, for sale at their usual rates—1 bbl. $2 ; 
3 bbls. $5, and $1.50 per barrel for any quantity over7 barrels, 
delivered free of expense, on board of vessels in New York. 
At the factory. where vessels, drawing eight feet of water 
can come, it will be sold at 25 cents per bushel. 

The expense per acre in manuring corn with Poudrette, 
will not amount to more than $4, reckoning 25 cents per bbl, 
freight and all the necessary labor included. On land previ- 
ously manured, or good sward land, one gill to the hill is suf- 
ficient ; on poor ground, a good crop can be raised by one 
gill to the hill at planting, and one at the last hoeing. The 
cost in labor alone, of manuring inthe hill with barn-yard ma- 
nure, will amount to more than the first cost of Poudreite, 
with all the freight and charges added ; and the effects of this 
manure are quicker ; the corn grows move vigorously, and 
comes to maturity earlier. <A fair trial, however smull, is re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Apply, if by letter, post paid, tothe LOD] MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., 51 Liberty st.. New York. f3t 


STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, AND PAPER. 
Francis & Loutre!, No. 77 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURE all kinds of Blank Books and Stationery 
articles—Diamond Point Gold Pens—Letter Copying Presses— 
Manifold Letter Writers—-superior Croton Ink, warranted to re 
tain its jet-black color, which they sell at the very lowest prices. 

We have also on hand every description of Foreign PAPER 
and STATIONERY--Cap, Letter, and Note Papers, Envelopes, 
Perforated Board, Bristol Board, Drawing Papers--Copy Books, 
Pocket Books, Card Cases, Port Folios, Scrap Books—Gold Paper, 
Tissue Paper--Chess Men, Backgammon Boards-—-Wax, Waters, 
Slates, Pencils—-Guld and Silver Pencil Cases—Writing Desks— 
Work Boxes——Quills--Tin Cash and Deed Boxes—and all arti- 
cles kept by Stationers, at remarkably low prices. 

Books suitable for County Clerks and Public Offices supplied. 

Printing, Ruling, and Binding executed at the lowest rates. 

We should be pleased to have a call from those requiring 
atticlesin our line. Orders by mail will receive attention. 

LEWIS FRANCIS, } FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

CYRUS H. LOUTREL, Stationers, 77 Maiden Lune, N. Y- 

‘ieee, ot Sept.lyr*. 














MINER’S PATENT EQUILATERAL BEE HIVE. 
THE price of the rights to individuals of this hive, offered 
in the Feb. No., of this paper for $1, in pamphlet form, with | 
ull directions to make it, is raised to $2 in consequence of the 
increased number of engravings, &c. beyond my anticipations. 
It is worth five times the price to any apiarian having several 
families of bees. Monies may be sent at my risk. Sin- 





gle hives with right, &c., $5. Hives with _ will also be fur- 


nished. - Db. in ¥. | 
apr3t No. 40 Peck Slip, N. Y. 


ANALYSIS OF SOILS; MANURES, &c. 

IN order to afford to Practical Agriculture all the benefits 
which the recent discoveries in chemistry and the collateral 
sciences are capable of yielding, the American Agricultural 
Association have established a Chemical Laboratory in which 
agriculturists in the Union can have soils and manures anali- 
zed, and to spread these advantages as widely as possible, the 
following low rates of charge have been adopted :— 


TERMS. 

1. Complete analysis of a soil so as to specify the quan- 

tity of each ingredient, with recommendation of 

the proper manures required, $5.00 
2. Approximate analysis of soil or subsoil, to determine 

the presence of a particular ingredient, 
3. Analysis of bone dust. gypsum, &c., when the amount 

of one ingredient only is required, 


4. Guano analysis, 1.00 
5. A correspondence on a particular subject, whfre no 
substance is forwarded, must enclose 1.00 


Correspondence will be opened with every part of the Un- 
ion so that information may be obtained on matters connected 
with practical agriculture. 

Samples of soils, manures, (about | lb. weight of each,) and 
letters to be forwarded, (post paid.) addressed to Dr. Thomas 
Antisell, Laboratory of the American Agricultural Assccia- 
tion, 140 Grand st., corner of Elm, New York. 

apr.ltg 


ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND 
SEED STORE. 


‘temoved from stand No. 10 and 12 Green street, to the spacious 
New Store No. 369 Broudway, a few doors South of the 
: Post Office. Albany, N. Y. 


THE subscriber being a sufferer from fire. in common with 
a large portion of the citizens of Albany (having lost his store 
and stock on the morning of the 29th of October last), has se- 
cured fora term of years the new and extensive store. No. 
369 Broadway, or old Market street, afew doors south from 
the Post Office. This store being 145 feet deep, and four sto- 
ries high, is much larger than his former one and running 
through from oer to the Canal basin—Broadway hein 
the principal thoroughfare in the city, between the boat land- 
ings and depéts, the location is readily found. These jad- 
vantages, with the increaseu facilities, will enable him to 
transact many times the business heretofore done by him, and 
more convenient for the trade generally. 

In connection with these changes, he is erecting an exten- 
sive manufactory in the central part of the city, sufficiently 
large to accommodate over 100 mechanics, and a proportionate 
amount of labor-saving machinery, which will enable him at 
all times to execute all orders with despatch. And he solicits 
the continuance of that very liberal patronage heretofore be- 
stowed upon his establishment. H. L. EMERY. 

N. B._ It is his intention to establish branches at Rochester 
and Buffalo the coming spring. each to be under the charge 
of experienced brothers of the subscriber. 


COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY. 

PARSONS & CO., at Flushing, near New York. The pro- 
prietors of this establishment invite public attention to their 
large assortment of every desirable variety of Fruit and 
Ornamental Tree or Shrub. Their importations of every- 
thing new in Europe are annually continued. and they 
offer a very large variety of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
imported expressly for arboretums and pleasure grounds. 
Their colicction of Roses is anually enriched by novel- 
ties from abroad, many of which may be found described 
in their new work on the Rose, recently published. Fruit 
Trees receive their particular attention, and are propagated 
under their personal supervision ; this care, with their pos- 
session of extensive specimen grounds, in which is tested’ 
every variety of fruit they cultivate, enables them confidently 
to guarautee the genuineness of the varieties. 

Their care in pruning and cultivation enables them also to 
send out thrifty and well-formed trees. From their large scale. 
of propagation, they can offer to dealers very liberal discounts, 
where hundreds or thousands are taken. Orders or inquiries 
can be addressed to the proprietors at Flushing, near New 
York. where —— will also be furnished. They have 
established a Branch at Brighton Depét near Boston and by 
the entire success of their trees transplanted thither have 
thoroughly proved the superior adaptation of Long-Island 
Trees to the soil and climate of any part of New England. 
This they attribute to the perfect maturity attained by the 
wood before frost, which renders the trees suitable for trans-. 
portation to any latitude. 

At the season of transplanting, a salesman will be at their 
Brighton Branch to furnish those who may prefer se 
their supply thence. mhtf. 

LAND FOR SALE. 

FOR SALE—2,000 acres of land lying in the marl region of 

Eastern Virginia. and within two to seven miles of the town 


of Fredericksburg. Apply to LAYTON Y. ATKINS, 
dec. lyr. Fredericksburg, Va.. 
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NEW=YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
BY A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 §- 191 Water Street, New York. 

THE Implements kept. embrace upwards of FIFTY different 
kinds of Plows, 2 great variety of Harrows, Cultivators, Rol- 
lers, Seed Sowers, Horse Powers, Grain Cradles, Threshing 
and Fanning Machines, Mills. Hay Gutters, Corn Shellers, 


Shovels. Spades, Hoes. Scythes. Rakes, Wagons, Wheels, | 


Carts. Wheclbarrows. Pumps. Rice Threshers and Hullers. 
Rvuad Scrapers, Axes, Chains. &e , &e. These implements are 
mostly made up from New and HIGHLY-IMPROVED patterns, and 
are warranted to be of the best materials, and put together in 
the strongest manner, and of a superior finish. 

Horticultural Tools—A complete assortment. 

Castings, Skeleton Plows. Harrow Teeth. and Iron Work of 
all kinds done to order in the cheapest and best manner. 

Steum Engines. Sugar Boilers. Sugar Mills. Saw Mills, Ket- 
tles, Cauldrons, &c., for Plantations. 

Wire Cloth and Sieves—Ditierent kinds and sizes, kept con- 
stantly on hand. 

Seeds for the Field andGarden—Such as Improved Winter 
and Spring Wheat, Rye. Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans. Peas. 
Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot. Parsnip, Clover and Grass 
Seeds. Improved varicties of Potatoes. &c., &c. These are 
waranted fresh and superior of their kind. . 

Fertilizers—Peruvian and African Guano, Lime, Plaster of 
Paris, Bone Dust, &c., &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs—Orders taken for 
these, and executed from a choice of the best Nurseries, Gar- 
dens, and Conservatories in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Swine—Orders received for stock 
of ail kinds, to be executed to the best advantage, and shipped 
in the most careful manner. 

or Books—A general assortment of these for 
sale. 

Produce on Consignment—All kinds of Agricultural Produce 
will be received for sale on consignment. 

4 Catalogue of the above Implements, Seeds, &c. of 100 
sem handsomely illustrated with plates, will be forwarded. 

y mail, when requested, post paid. 





EAGLE PLOWS. j 

CAUTION.—Many implements having been sold under the 
name of the Eagle Plow, which are not genuine. this is to give 
notice that all plows sold in this city under that name, to en- 
sure confidence, will have “ Ruggles. Nourse, & Mason, Boston 
and Worcester, Mass.," and “ A.B. Allen & Co.. New York.” 
marked on the beam, and no others purchased here, can be 
relied upon as genuine without this brand. 

OF" Be particular, aiso, as to the nume. number. and Street, 
which should be 

A. B. ALLEN & Co, 139 and 191 Water st., N Y. 


J MINER’S EQUILATERAL BEE HIVE. 

THIS is the most beautitul and practicaily valuable hive 
ever before offered to the public. It only needs to be seen in 
all its parts, to convince any man of its merits over anything 
of the kind in existence. Price $5, with an individual right. 
and full engravings of it. with ample directions in pamphlet 
form to make the same ; together with the right, as above, for 
$2, only. Monies remitted by mail at our risk. Sent to any 
part of the United States or Canada. 

Inr3t A. B. ALLEN. & CO.. 189 & 191. Water st.. N. Y. 


ALLEN’S FARM BOOK. 

THE AMERICAN FARM BOOK, or compend of American 
Agriculture ; being a practical treatise on soils, manures, 
draining, irrigation, grasses, grain, roots, fruits, cotton, tobacco, 
sugar cane, rice, and every staple product of the United 
States, with the best methods of planting. cultivating, and pre- 
paration for market. Illustrated.by more than 100 engravings. 
By R. L. Allen, author of Diseases of “ Domestic Animals,” 
and editor of the “American Agriculturist.”> Published and 
for sale by C. M. SAATON, 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 


ALLEN ON THE GRAPE VINE. 

A PRACTICAL Treatise on the Culture and Treatment of 
the Grape Vine ; embracing its history, with directions for its 
treatment, in the United States of America, in the open air. 
and under glass structures with and without artificial heat, 
illustrated by views of Grape Houses, with minute descriptions 
of the manner of building, and warming them, and every lit- 
tle matter which could be supposed to occur to one unaccus- 
tomed to the subject. By J, Fiske Allen. 

Price in cloth, $1,123 

“g *“ boards, $1.0 
a “ paper, 0.8734 
For sale whulesale aud retail by 
apr C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 


BONE DUST. 
FOR SALE. 5.000 bushels of bone dust, from 40 to 50 cents 
per bushel, according to quality. 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 aud 191 Water st., N- ¥ 























WIRE FOR FENCES, 
OF all sizes, bright or annealed. of the best quality, and 
at the lowest prices. For sale at the agricultural warehouse 


and seed store, by 
mh A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191, Water st. 





- POUDRETTE., s 
FOUR HUNDRED BARRELS OF POUDRETTE, of prime 
quality. direct from the manufacturers. 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water st., N. Y. 


MINER’S BEE KEEPER’S MANUAL. . 

THE AMERICAN BEE KEEPER’S MANUAL; being a 
practical treatise on the history and domestic economy of the 
honey bee. combining a fullillustration of the whole subject, 
with the most approved methods of managing this insect 
through every branch of its culture. the result of many years’ 
experience. By T. B. Miner. Embellished by thirty-five 
beautiful engravings. For sale by 

C.M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton st., N. Y. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. ; 
ONE THOUSAND TONS of Peruvian Guano just received 
from the Chinche islands for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 
Also, THREE HUNDRED TONS Patagonian Guano, 
A. B. ALLEN & Co., 189 & 191 Water St 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 

THE attention of Northern Farmers who wish to purchase 
in Fairfax County, Va., is invited particularly to two farms 
for sale. three ow hl east from Fairfax Court House. thirteen 
from Alexandria, and fourteen from the city of Washington 
There are no buildings on either tract. but, by following the 
custom of the country. comfortable and temporary ones can be 
cheaply built. The soil is well adapted to farming purposes, 
and there is timber on them, near two sawmills. 

These farms would sell in the north. for from $50 to $100 

er acre, and can be bought here in a more pleasant and 

ealthy climate, one for eight, the other ten dollars per acre, 
on easy terms, and a good title given. 

Further information given, if requested. by T. R. Love, trus- 
tee. either personally, or by letter, (postage paid,) directed to 
Fairfax Court House, Va. 

f. tf. H. FULLER, 


CASTINGS MADE TO ORDER. 

GIN-GEAR SEGMEN I, of ali sizes, furnished atshort no- 
tice, at low prices. 

BURR MILLSTONES of any size; PATENT BURR MILLS, 
from 1210 30 inches in diameter; also, Nicholls’ and Marsh’s 
Barr Mills, 12 to 30 inches in diameter. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 
FOR Sale, at Bating Hollow, Long Island, by 
jy3t AZFEIT. DOWNS: 
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